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Savonarola’s Hymn 
By John Anketell, A.M. 


From the Italian of the great Florentine reformer, 
Girolamo Savonarola 


ESUS, comfort immortal, 
X be thou my heart's sole love, 
Blessed, heavenly portal, 
Redeemer from above ! 


Ah, how sad my confession 
Of sins that I have done! 
On the cross for transgression 


Thou hast my pardon won. 


Jesus, would I were lying 
Upon that fatal tree 
Where I saw my Lord dying, — 


My Jesus slain for me. 


Give me room on that altar, 
And there my limbs extend, 
That my soul may not falter, 
But thence to heaven ascend. 
Fill my heart, to thee turning, 
With all thy love divine ; 
Let my soul, brightly burning, 
With seraph’'s luster shine ; 
On my heart be engraven 
The cross, the Crucified ; 
Lead me safe to the haven 
Of glory, by thy side! 


Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 
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Loditori 

itovial 
Sines te Vista tate Hereafter can have little practical 
power on the life and character of a 
Person who neglects or disregards the present. As 
Dr. Stalker says, ‘* Religion should be, not an 
insurance for the next world, but a program for the 
present world.’’ How we use, or misuse, the life 
that is, is an indication of our fitness, or our unfit- 


Ness, for the life that is to come. 


garments, but he stood out, not merely the King of 
the Jews, but of earth and heaven. 


% 


Deeusin ais Men who spend much and hazard 


Our Teacher = ywuch in quest of knowledge often 
raise their hands in amazement at the ‘‘ inscrutable 
that loads the human heart with 


Providence ”’ SOor- 


row. ‘There is something here which they do not 


find in their university courses,—something not 
taught in the common text-book or in the philoso- 
pher’s laboratory. Only in the school of conse- 
He 
has never lived under its disciplinary curriculum is 
not fully educated for the battle of life. 
tifies that 


stands for its true value. 


crated sorrow does sorrow justify itself. who 
Byron tes- 


‘sorrow is knowledge.’’ What it costs 


% 


Success, One of the commonest mistakes, 


or Failure? = and one of the costliest, is thinking 
that success is due to some genius, some magic, 
—something or other which we do not possess. 
Success is generally due to holding on and failure to 
letting go. You decide to learn a language, study 
music, take a course of reading, train yourself physi- 
Will it be 
It depends upon how much pluck and per- 
The de- 


can overrule, the grip that 


cally, work with the Bible. 
failure ? 


severance 


success, or 


that word ‘‘ decide ’’ contains. 


cision that nothing 


nothing can detach; Will Dftng success. Remember 
the Chinese-proverb, ‘* Witl¥ time and patience the 
mulberry leaf becomes sayh.”’ 


“ 


“Having a Ming A man of independence of mind is 


of His Own" 


of his 


used, is quite another thing. 


one thing; ‘‘a man who has a 


mind own,’’ as those words are ordinarily 


‘* Having a 
his own,’’ or ‘* having a mind of her own,’’ is com- 
monly applied to a self-willed person with little regard 


for the opinions or feelings of others. On the other 


mind of 


f independence of mind, or judg- 


ment, is a person who readiest to consider the 
views and preferences of others, in order to weigh 
them well, and then to decide independently i1 view 
of all that is sail on either side of a matter at 
, , , 

\ pr mW Ss having a mind of his 

m os renergylls } ee ble . t ’ > 
own Is general a Gisagreeabie person, often s ite- 


ful and ill-natured, commonly incapable of indepen- 


} 
i 


dence of thought or action, but readily swayed by 


impulse, ( Upric e, or prejudic ée. A person of inde- 
pendence of mind is often an agreeable character, 
deferential toward others, and of practical efficiency 
ymunity, 


in the « Which sort do you belong to ? 


V4 
% % % 


Is there Less Need of Individuality 
To-day ? 


| I would be unfair to all the thought which to-day 

is gathered up under the general term of ‘‘ so- 
cialisti to say that it aimed at, or even approved, 
the discouragement of individuality, But it is none 
the less true that the emphasis has been turned 
away from the heightening of the individual life 
toward the more wholesale effort to make the crowd 
beautiful, if possible, so that many a person no 
doubt feels that it is more or less of an impertinence 
to insist on being very much one’s self. 

The great trusts, with their elaborate and complete 
organization, seem designed to eliminate more and 
more the personal factor, and make it as unneces- 
that strict 


obedience and conformity to the plan, and then all 


sary as possible, so What is wanted is 


will work well. It is but a type of what has gone 
that of 


given rise to the question in 


in more regions than trade, and it has 


many minds as to 
whether life in general may not be so planned as to 
make unnecessary this rather eccentric and non- 
conforming element of individuality. 

The man who has something to say nowadays, 
who feels a conviction, hastens too often to com- 
pare his inward prompting with what happens to be 
in vogue at the moment, and, finding it is not, is 
apt to be very suspicious of it, and modifies it into 
availability. ‘To be sure, there never were so many 


different people getting utterance as there are to- 
day, but they seem to be falling into one general 
tone of voice. It would almost seem as if no one 
was willing, any more, to be a voice in the wilder- 
ness in the service of something yet to come, while 
nearly everybody is trying to catch the prevailing 
tone, and speak in it, just for the sake of company. 
Many people are wondering what they themselves 
really do think, and whether they can possibly think 
for themselves better than anybody else can think 
for them. 

The need for individuality is to be determined on 
but 
will 


different 


other grounds than the apparent demand for 
one cannot believe that even the demand for it 


slumber more than a generation.  Tive 


times, at least, there has sprung up a movement for 

Editor's Note.—This is the fourth of the announced series of 
editorials on *‘ Problems of Character Building.’ Others will 
follow, 
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individuality after the world had gone without it as 


long as it could. First of all, when Christ looked 


upon the terrible sameness into which oppression, 
but more often sin, had ground men down, and be- 
gan to disclose the sacred differences among men, 


and encourage them. Again when the Church, 


originally the inspirer of individuality, came to deal 
with men in such a large way that it seemed impos- 
sible to longer notice differences, from which it 
slowly followed that one unvarying rule was pre- 
scribed for all. The monastery rose partly as the 


remedy for this state of things, and continued in 
force until it bequeathed its spirit to the Reforma- 
which 


tion, was one more liberation of personal 


sovereignty. ‘Then the Puritans took up the work 
of drawing distinct individualities out of the general 
blur of conformity. People were getting to look too 
much alike mentally, and it was monotonous. Life 
Last of all, 


erson began to give that message which, with very 


could not go on that way forever. Em- 
slight changes, he gave all his life, —the message of 
every man’s duty to be himself. Signs are not 
wanting that before long the world will need a suc- 
cessor to Emerson, and history is not wanting in 
proof that he will in good time certainly appear. 
Too many people, finding that the prevailing 
drift in thought is in favor of organization, that the 
social sense is being most cultivated, immediately fly 
to the conclusion that the other sense is of scarcely 
any importance at all, and that individuality has had 
its day. Henceforward society is to amount to 
more, and there will be less need of personal dis- 
tinction ; what used to be done by that can now be 
better effected by machinery: so many seem to 
think. 


Just at present, doubtless, the quantitative work 


Let us never believe it. 


is having its day, and the greater good, that is the 
good that reaches the most people, however little 
it reaches them, is in the ascendant over the higher 
good, or the good which reaches them very deeply. 
Working for one man is apt to seem to us too small 
to to. We fall into thinking that 


nothing is worth while unless we have a crowd, and 


a measure live 
that whatever the crowd shows no need of may be 
time wasted. Asa result, many a talent is discour- 
aged, and closes up through disuse. 

What is a 


lieve, who feels in himself a gift, a temperament, a 


man to do, and what is a man to be- 


way of looking at things for which the general organi- 
Shall he 


go and take a model in the common temper, the 


zation of soc iety seems to have no room ? 


common feeling, the common approach to life, and 
No, 
the world has not a talent too many, even though it 


ignore his own as untimely and inappropriate ? 


is undoubtedly hard to place them all to advantage, — 
and let us remember, too, that we are not living for 
this world alone. ‘There is not a gift too many in 
God's plan, though there seem an excess to our 
not an insight which is not needed somewhere 


But 


eyes ; 


in the whole make-up of things. the world 
hardly ever takes at once to a new personal flavor. 
At the start, originality is no little of a bother to the 
mass of mankind ; it requires of them a readjust- 
ment which is not welcome ; they like the old and 
familiar best. Whatever is original has to go alone 
and believe in itself a good while before people find 
out that it is only their own life given back to them 
in anew way. In the long run, however, they do 
insist on having it as a main element in their lives, 
thankful 


tently keep it in their way. 


and are ultimately to those who persis- 
With individuality it is 
a good deal-as it is with olives: it is an acquired 
taste. 

It would certainly be a great misfortune if each 
new person who bids for a place in this world should 
be taken just as he is, with all those attachments 
which cling to every character, but are no real part 
of it. 


essential make-up, and what things are mere eccen- 


We do not always know what belongs to our 
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tricities and whims and annoyances. The world 


does well, therefore, to hold men in a long abeyance 
until they have discarded these things which offend, 
and which exact a needless attention. 


but 


‘There is no 


doubt that a marked character has often been 
rejected, not because the world was averse to dis- 
tinction, but just because of some accidental en- 
the 


insisted on intruding as an integral part of himself. 


cumbrance which person in question always 


sut if one has doubts as to whether the world will 
always need individuality, let him go and ponder 
over the steadily increasing biographical stores of 


some great library, and ask himself what it is that 


keeps them replenished and keeps them used. 


“2% % 


Motes on Open Letters 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 


A 


A man has no right to be cAsddish, 
but he has a right and a duty to be 
child-like. A boy may indeed be 
manly, and a true man may have a good deal of the boy 


When Should a 
Man Cease 
Being a Boy ? 


in him as he grows in years and strength and wisdom and 
grace, however old he seems to young people with their 
This truth stands out in the 
testimony of one and another of the valued readers and 
correspondents of The Sunday School Times. One of 


Eastern Connecticut, who was known to 


ideas of youth and of age. 


the 
Editor more than half a century ago as the vigorous 


these, in 


editor of a leading paper in the cause of practical reform 
in his part of the state, writes appreciatively of the paper 
that now comes to him every week with its words of 
of 


memories of Sunday-school work in the long-gone years, 


comfort and inspiration. Speaking his pleasant 


he says : 

But life is not all Sunday-school enjoyment. For the last 
tight, and for the last few 
months have not been able to get out at all. 
man. 


Tr 


twenty years I have been “shut in 
I am a used-up 
I can't live but a little longer, and I don't want to. I am 
in my eighty-second year, but when I left off being a boy I can't 
tell 

I read your paper thoroughly, then wife reads it, and says, 
‘‘How beautiful!" (She used almost to be a printer herself in 
our younger days.) ‘Then we send it to a Sunday-school teacher, 
who prizes it as we do; from her it goes to a home missionary 
somewhere in the West. 
selt 


will get your reward 


It does good service to more than my- 
God bless you for being so kind tome! Some time you 
I am now living on the " top floor '’ every 
day, and I expect even better fare ‘‘ farther on.’’ I wasn't born 
a Methodist, but I say, in my heart, ‘‘ Glory to God !"’ with the 


noisiest of them, 


One of the comforts of being an editor is receiving 
such warm words of grateful acknowledgment from a 
man of more than fourscore years of age who cannot tell 


when he left off being a boy. And then to think that 


that man began life as an editor, and is now living on 
the top floor every day, and expects better things far- 
ther on! 


+4 


What are God's There are methods of Bible study 


Limitations of 
Power ? 


that have practical value. And again 
there are methods of Bible study that 
arrive at no result, and would have no practical value 
even if they did. The latter sort of study occupies much 
time in some teachers’-meetings and Bible classes, and 
it is worth pointing out as a line of discussion to be 
religiously avoided. An Bible 
North Carolina calls attention to an instance of such 


profitless questioning in his field in this way : 


intelligent student in 


In our teachers’ -meeting, in studying the recent lesson on the 
raising of Jairus’s daughter, some one asked the question, in con- 
nection with the thirty-sixth verse [‘‘ Be not afraid, only believe ''], 
as to whether Christ could have raised the child from the dead if 
the father's faith had failed. 


among us, some contending that Christ 
hi of faith 


There was a difference of opinion 


could not have performed 


miracles in the absence ind others that perhaps he 
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would not have performed them in the absence of faith OF in 


faith, 
The former 
-5 [Where 
could not, do mighty works be. 
The latter relied Upon 
the idea of God's omnipotence, and held that God could do any. 


behalf of a soul in which their performance would create 
but that he could have done so if he had 


5-8 and Mark 6 


so willed 
based their opinion upon Matthew 13 
it is said that Jesus did not, or 


cause of the unbelief of the people]. 


thing in the universe except to save an unwilling soul. Of Course 
the settlement of the question depends upon the interpretation ot 
Mark6:5. Does the “ could,"’ 
ity, or 
Note 


ete., mean absolute iMpossibjl. 


We should be glad if you would answer mM your 
on Open Letters. 


not ? 


Human language with reference to the spiritual anq 
the infinite must necessarily be imperfect and in a sense 
vague. We do not comprehend, we cannot compre. 
hend, omnipotence. When God declares in his Word 
that he can, or that he cannot, do certain things, we are 
to accept his statement as intended for our guidance, 
even though we cannot understand or account for jt 
But when we attempt to reason, on the basis of human 
logic, as to principles or facts outside of the Bible 
declarations, we are quite beyond our reach or possible 
grasp. The Editor confesses that he has less and less 
confidence in the views or opinions of any man concern. 
ing the spiritual and the infinite in proportion as that 
man thinks he understands it. The Editor's brain 
whirls at the suggestion that he ought to comprehend the 
infinite. We know nothing about God's can or cannot 
except as we can point to a specific ‘‘ Thus saith the 
Lord,’’ and that we are to accept without reasoning con. 


cerning it. 


“%& % 


From Contributors 


Thoughts on the Ecumenical 
Conference 


By Robert E. Speer 


Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 


HEN the Executive Committee met at the close of 
the Ecumenical Conference, after several prayers 
of thanksgiving had been offered for the wonderful 
blessing of God, the chairman stated that, of all the let- 
ters that had been received regarding the Conference, 
only one complained of the arrangements that had been 
made. All the others spoke with gratitude and delight 
of the perfect disposition of all the details of the meet- 
ings. This was one of the wonderful things about ‘he 
Conference. There were thousands of delegates, hun- 
dreds of speakers, and scores of meetings, and yet every- 
thing worked as smoothly and peacefully as though it 
A Mind, higher 
than the many minds working each on some particular 
who had 
anything to do with the Conference could doubt this. 


had been but a small family gathering. 


department, was at work over all. No one 


Harmony Pervading Throughout 

Another evidence of this was the harmony and unity 
of the public sessions of the Conference. There were 
diversities of opinion, otherwise no conference would 
have been necessary. It was called to bring together 
men of different experiences and varying judgments in 
order to gather a common result. And on the subject 
of self-support, of comity, of terms of admission to the 
native church, and many other questions, including 
some of those which agitate Christians at home, diverse 
views were expressed. But there was not one unkind 
word spoken, nor one unpleasant incident. It was a 
gathering of Christians, and the spirit of Christ made it 
sweet and restful. 

Of course, it was a great advantage that the aim of 
the Conference was not legislative. There was not one 
resolution or motion. No one tried to get any special 
views endorsed. Consequently there was no rivalry 
politics. It was the truth which all were seeking, and 
each spoke of it as he saw it, and others received what 
they felt was truth in what was said, and did not feel 
called upon to quarrel with what they could not accept. 
The 


great essential things were uppermost,—Jesus Christ 


And, indeed, everybody seemed to be agreed. 


the only Saviour, the needs of men, the duty to carry 
the gospel to them. In the face of these great common 
convictions all points of difference seemed small and 
As Dr. Sutherland, of the 


Canadian Methodist Church, said on Thursday morning 


comparatively unimportant. 
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«When closely and impartially 


causes which keep Christians apart 


investigated, the 
shrink into small 
proportions, —too small to plead as a justification of ri- 
valry, wasted resources, and vast portions of the vine- 
yard left untilled.’’ 

" And Dr. King, of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, said : 

«Among the missionaries of different societies occu- 
pying the same or adjacent fields the common love for 
Christ, and the supreme regard for the coming of his 
kingdom which that love engenders, will prompt to fre- 
uent conferences, in which the interests of the common 
work shall be frankly and fully considered, and all mat- 
ters which might lead to friction, and about which there 
is any possibility of misunderstanding, shall be exam- 
ined in the spirit of prayer and in the holy light of Christ's 
radiant presence.’’ 

That was the spirit of the Conference, and every 
heart responded to good Dr. Schrieber, one of the Ger- 
man delegates, when he said, ‘‘ My friends, we are all 
sailing home in a little boat, and, when we reach the 
shore, the Master will say, ‘Have you been quarreling 
on the way ?’"’ and resolved that there should be noth- 
ing but brotherly love and kindness. 


Impressions Created on the Secular World 

The Conference deeply impressed New York City. 
Indeed, the whole country has felt it, and will feel it. 
There was a power in it, an exaltation, a cali strength, 
that awed all who came in contact with it. Some of the 
New York papers reported it as they had never reported 
any preceding convention, religious or political, and all 
treated it with respect. There were many reasons for 
this. 

For one thing, the Conference showed the beauty of the 
life of self-sacrifice. The seven hundred missionaries who 
were present at it were men and women who were seck- 
ing nothing for themselves, but had left home and the 
opportunities and pleasures of home, not for the sake of 
gain or business, or to earn a livelihood, but because of 
love of their kind. The foreign mission work is a su- 


preme unselfishness. It is carried on for men and 
women whom the Church has not seen, whom the mis- 
sionary has not seen when he first decides to give his 
life to them, who can render no return of any sort, who 
those who come to 


at first often abuse 


help them. 


persecute and 
And, instead of being morose or embit- 
tered, these missionaries were the sweetest, most whole- 
some, hopeful, kindly spirited people who could be 
found. ‘They were not at all the narrow, uncharitable, 
unpleasant people many had supposed. It was a great 
thing for the busy city to be checked in its ambitions 
and competitions by this sight of hundreds of men and 
women who have found their business in life in this un- 
selfish service of their fellows, and have found such ser- 
vice a pleasant and happy thing. 

Furthermore, the Conference asserted the missionary 
view of life and life's possessions as things not held by 
us as Our own, to be used as we please or for our own ends, 
but to be regarded as trusts from God. 
avery tiny insularity. 


We easily sink into 
We call ourselves cosmopolitan, 
when we are as narrow as intelligent men can well be. 
Our own ends, our own community, our own nation, 
We will think of 


the other side of the world if we can make money out of 


are the boundaries of our interests. 


it, but not of ourselves as bound toit by any ties of high 
motive or duty. This that 
It asserted that we cannot, if we will, cut 
ourselves asunder from our brothers of other races and 
other faiths. All that we have of good we owe to them, 
and must give to them. 


Conference called view 


anathema. 


If our religious faith is not so 
good that we must give it to those who are without it, 
then it is not good enough to be worth keeping our- 
selves. If it is good, and this Conference rested im- 
movably on the conviction that there is nothing else in 
the world so good, then to refuse to pass it on to other 
The Christian 
conscience at once recognized this truth, and was im- 
pressed by it. 


men is malfeasance and dishonesty. 


What the Workers Gained 
And the Conference showed men the worth of associa- 
ton with a great cause. There was a visible peace and 
Satisfaction about those who attended it, and that spirit 
of self-suppression, and the suppression of trivial diver- 
8€ices, which a great cause breeds in men and women 
ttuly devoted to it. 


The missionary movement always 
has this effect. 


It is a liberalizing, enlarging work. Of 
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two men otherwise equal, one working at home and the 


other abroad, the latter is pretty sure to become the 
broader man, wider in his sympathies, keener in his in- 


sight into the hearts of men. When the two men meet 
after years of separation, the missionary may know less 
of what has been of transient interest in the world, but 
he will know more of what is enduring. ‘The greatness 
and dignity of the missionary movement became appar- 
ent to the world without. It had never known before 
how great and worthy it was, but the movement itself 
has never been other than it is now. It aims at ever 

thing, and it works with nothing. It proposes to spread 
the knowledge of Christ over the world, whether it takes 


Obstacles of climate, of 


a few years or many centuries, 


government, of death,—all these have been met, and 


will be met, and they will not prevent the missionaries 
from attaining their end. And yet no official influence, 
no material inducement, no financial gain, none of the 
motives on which men rely, can be used. ‘This cause 


attempts the reformation of life, and relies on moral 


and spiritual forces alone to accomplish it. There is 


no other cause comparable with it. The Conference 
showed how glorious a thing it is to surrender life to it. 

The best thing about the Conference was its truly reli- 
gious character. ‘There were devotional meetings each 
morning, and the Central Presbyterian Church was filled, 
the last audience which 


afternoon, with an gave the 


whole time to prayer. All sessions were opened and 
closed with prayer, but beyond this also everything was 
religious. Among all] the methods of work, some of them 
quite material, in all the machinery of administration, 
the supreme aim and obscured. 


No other 


Business and discus- 


purpose were never 
The name of Jesus was above every name. 
name was mentioned as his was. 
sion all kept close to him, and there was nothing during 
all the ten days which did not bear his spirit, and which 
was not done for his glory. That was a great lesson. 
We sometimes speak as though religion had decayed 
and lost its force. It is not so. It is a greater power 
to-day than it has ever been in the history of the world. 
It has not sunk is not mere 


into mere morals, and it 


emotion. It is still a conviction regarding God and hu- 
man life, ablaze in the heart, and shaping alike mind 
and will. And through the whole Conference the mis- 
sionary enterprise was set forth as a religious enterprise, 
aiming at religious ends, and appealing to religious mo- 
tives. Its purpose was declared to be to proclaim Christ 
to the world as the Saviour from sin, and the Lord of 
life. As the address sent out to the churches from the 
conference declared : 

‘With a full knowledge of this world and of all that 
is best in it, and of the trial of Christianity among the 
nations of which we have been eye-witnesses, we re- 
that the 
religions, apart even from the error they contain, are 


affirm our solemn conviction non-Christian 
helpless before the problems of man's present life, and 
hopeless before the problems of the life to come, and 
that Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is the only Saviour of 
mankind. We believe that, even as we need him, the 
world needs him, and that his own love for us and for 
the world, the wo and weariness of life untouched by 
him, the blessings which enrich our life here, and touch 
with glory our life hereafter, involve the deepest obliga- 
tion to our fellow-creatures, and must constrain us to 
make the passion of our lives that which was the pas- 
sion of Him who came ‘ to seek and save that which was 


lost.’ *’ 
Our Duty as to Missions 


And this address defines in its closing paragraph both 
our right attitude of spirit and our present duty toward 
all the world. ‘* Over all the evil of the world,"’ it de- 
clares, ‘‘ over all the disobedience of the people, over 
all the mistakes of Christians, over all the tumult of the 
nations, over all the forces of life and all the movements 
of history, we believe God is ruling, calm and stedfast 
faithful. the church to a 
quiet and abiding trust in him, and to a fresh surrender 


and We call ourselves and 
to his will who would not ‘‘ that any should perish, but 
that all should come unto repentance.’’ Entrusting to 
him the certain guidance of the great tides of influence 
and life which are beyond our control, it is for us to 
keep the commandments of his Son, and carry to those 
for whom he lived and died and rose again the message 
of the goodness and love of their Father and ours. We 


who live now and have this message must carry it to 


those who live now and are without it, 


It is the duty of 
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each generation of Christians to make Jesus Christ 


known to their fellow-creatures. It is our duty, through 


our own preachers and those forces and _ institutions 


which grow 


up where the gospel prevails, to attempt 
now the speedy evangelization of the whole world. We 
believe this to be God's present call, ‘Whom shall I 
send, and who will go for us ?’ 


D 


We appeal to all Chris- 
tian ministers, set by appointment as leaders of the peo- 


vle, to hear this call, and to speak it to the church ; and 


we appeal to all God's people to answer, as with one 
nce, I rd, here am I 4 send me.’ ‘i 
\ bork Crt 
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Lien Chun’s Mirror 
By T. M. I. 


II:N CHUN is a student in the largest mission school 

in Peking ; for several years now he has been an 
earnest follower of the truth, but ill-health and the pre- 
vailing degradation and sin of relatives, friends, and 
countrymen, have caused, at times, his perseverance to 
lag, and heart to almost fail. 

Last spring when, in one of these seasons of dis- 
couragement, his zeal was rekindled and faith uplifted by 
hearing one of his teachers speak fervently upon the pas- 
sage of Scripture 2 Corinthians 3: 18 (But we all, with 
unveiled face reflecting as a mirror the glory of the 
Lord,’’ etc.). It seemed to him, that day, that truly 
‘«the glory of the Lord’’ shone from the speaker's face. 
The light entered his own heart. For days he pondered 
upon the words, and felt a hitherto unknown impetus to 
his Christian life. 

When the summer vacation came, his lungs showed 
signs of weakness, and Miss T., his teacher, paid his 
expenses for three months or more near the eastern 
termination of the Shan hai Kwan Mountains, 

There Lien Chun joined a young graduate native 
evangelist, and the two spent a happy summer traveling 
through the country villages, preaching and teaching the 
message of love to countless heathen as well as to 
over five hundred native converts. 

When the hot and rainy season was past, he returned 
to the city. Miss T. 


mirrored in his face, but she saw with regret too deep 


rejoiced over the serenity of heart 


for words that the life dedicated to God's service would 
probably be of short duration,—for consumption, that 
dread disease in China, had plainly set its mark upon 
Lien Chun's happy face. 

He called at once upon his beloved teacher, and wished 
to give her back a little money remaining from his sum- 
mer expenses ; but she refused, telling him to keep it 
and to buy something for himself. 

Soon after this visit he came again and, presenting her 
a small package, said, ‘‘ You see I have used your money 
’ and, smiling, ‘‘ It does not seem 
But I could not 


to buy you something,’ 
much of a present that way,—does it? 
do differently.”’ 

‘¢When I was last here, I heard your servant tell you 
that she had broken the mirror that you use on your 
country trips. 

‘‘This gave me joy, because I wished to give youa 
mirror for an especial reason, 


but I will tell you. 


You do not know why, 


‘« Last spring, when my heart was almost failing, I heard 
you speak to us about how our lives could reflect, as a 
mirror, the life of Christ, and I have lived nearer our 
Saviour ever since. You may have forgotten your words, 
but this will remind you, when I am gone, of one you 
helped and comforted."’ 

With tears in her eyes, Miss T. opened the package 


to find a hand mirror, set in hard wood, with rolling 


shutter cover to protect the glass in traveling. 

She turned it lovingly in her hands, for the young 
boy in front of her she had seen grow from childhood 
to Christian manhood, and he was almost as a child to 
her, whom she had always loved and cared for. 

So her tears could not be stayed when, turning the 
mirror, she found a card pasted upon its back, and read 
these words, 

‘* But we all, with unveiled face reflecting as a mirror 
the glory of the Lord, are transformed into the same 
Lord the 


image from glory to giory, even as from the 


Spirit’’ (2 Cor. 3 : 18). 


And I myself, who saw Lien Chun on his graduation 


night at the Chinese new year just past, and heard him 
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deliver an excellent oration in English, marked his 


slender and graceful form, his splendid eyes flashing 
with 


that 


earnestness, his rapid gestures, his husky tones 


alone told of his weakness ; and on his face, as he 
pled with his countrymen to heed the calling of God 
to repentance, there truly was reflected the glory of the 
Lord, such as in this life we behold but seldom. 


Peking, China. 
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How the Christian Business 
Man Begins the Day 


By Amos R. Wells 


_ is the business man’s first thought in the 
morning ? That first thought will prove the key 
to his day. Is it continually of business gains, of greater 


bank 


Then his days will be days of selfish greed and stupid 


ledgers, enlarged factories, bulging accounts ? 


gloating. Does his mind emerge haggard from the rosy 
bath of sleep, gnawed by the same dull cares and spiteful 
frets that harassed it the evening before? Then his days 
will be days of drudgery and defeat. On the other hand, 
as his eyes open upon the ever-young daylight, does he 
discover, renewed in his spirit, a beautiful youth ? Do 
divine thanksgivings and plans for human helpfulness 
press eagerly after him out of the gates of the night? 
Then, whatever trials await him in the coming hours, 
they will be hours of victory. Then, though the day is 
crammed with drudgery and heavy with gains of gold or 
faint with its loss, his soul will be attended by serenity 
and sustained with power. 

Men of business, begin the day with God! Set apart 
in the early morning a definite time, at least fifteen min- 
of life. 


duty more urgent, no opportunity more gainful. 


utes, for communion with the Lord Count no 


Though 
your working hours may reach, as the working hours of 
so many men do reach, from dark to dark, if you are 
bent upon this practice, you will achieve it. It may of 
necessity, though not so profitably, come later in the 
be interjected into the fume of the morn- 


day. It may 


ing or the bustle of the afternoon, be observed in the 


cars or on the way to the restaurant ; but, if a regular 
time is set apart for it and sacredly employed, to that 
time the spirit will leap forward from the very first mo- 
ments of the day, and it will sweeten and strengthen 
every hour of the twenty-four. 

How these moments of communion may best be spent 
depends, of course, upon the man, his nature, and his 
needs. 1 believe it wise to minimize petition and mag- 


nify thanksgiving. Begin with praises. ‘‘ Count your 


mercies.'' Do not leave the inspiriting occupation till 
you are in a glow of gratitude, and the blessings you 
have to seek appear only the natural and all-but-inevi- 
table sequence of the benefits already received. Not only 
Most Bible-read- 
ing is a liquid in a sieve, but meditation stops up the 
holes. 


read the Bible, but meditate upon it. 


Do not merely question God and implore of him ; 
listen to his answers. How rude we are in our prayers, 
—all talk, and no silence for a reply ! 

There are many books that are helpful to give the key- 
note to the day. I might name, merely as illustrations, 


a few that come first to mind: ‘‘ Ian Maclaren's ‘‘ The 


Upper Room,'’ and the others of that series ; 


Murray's ‘‘ Humility,’’ 


Andrew 
Dr. Chapman's ‘* The Secret of 
Jeremy Taylor's ‘‘ Holy Living,’’ Dr. 
Clark's ‘* The Great Secret,’’ Bunyan's ‘* Holy War,"’ 
Drummond's addresses, almost any of them ; yes, and 


a Happy Day,"’ 


that grand old heathen who would have made such a 
splendid Christian, Marcus Aurelius. Above them all, 
of course,—and not a perfunctory ‘‘ of course,’’—that 
manual and 
only guide to manly courage and healthy happiness, 


that master book, the Bible. 


book which is the world’s best business 


And, as I have said, more 
important even than Bible-reading is Bible meditation, 
the serene waiting before God to receive a message for 
the day. 

factor in 


A_ second the business man’s religion at 


home is certainly family prayers. 1 can understand why 


business men shrink from conducting them. Few busi- 


ness men are ready of speech, and their minds, agile 

Editor's Note.— This article is the fourth in the continuation of 
the series by Mr. Wells on ‘‘ The Business Man's Religion,”’ 
which was commenced | st fall in these columns. The fifth and 
concluding article will take up ‘‘ The Business Man's Religion in 
the Home.”’ 
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enough in mercantile affairs, shrink appalled from the 
i believe that it is 
this diffidence, and not carelessness or a failure to ap- 
the 


requirement of religious expression. 


preciate immense gain to be derived from family 


prayers, that prevents the setting up of a household 


altar in most Christian business men’s homes. They 
know that it is their sacred duty to act as priests in their 
homes. They know, many of them from boyhood expe- 


rience, how precious, how strong, how enduring, are the 


_* 


subtle influences of family worship. They would like to 


do it, but—they dare not. 

This task, from which the reticent, modest husband 
draws back often with a troubled conscience, but with a 
bashfulness which, as I know well from my own experi- 
ence, is a very painful reality, may yet be transformed 
into an eagerly sought delight by the cordial co-operation 
of a Christian family. Let the wife, mother, and chil- 
dren show a desire for it, and an appreciation of it; let 
them arrange their affairs with glad relation to it, so that 
the father will not need awkwardly to summon them each 
time, and seem to force upon them a sort of religious 
leadership that he feels very incompetent to assume or 
exercise ; and, moreover, let each member of the family 
take some simple part in family prayers,—and there is 
nowhere a Christian business man that would not rejoice 
in his household altar. 

This last suggestion solves the entire difficulty. It is 
best that the part taken by wife, mother, sister, chil- 
dren, be not imposed upon them, but voluntary, each 
bringing to the common treasury some word of helpful- 
ness from a book, some sentence of his or her own, 
some bit of prayer or of praise. It may be necessary, 
however, and sometimes, to promote unity of impres- 
sion, it may be best, for the father to arrange the entire 
service. He may select a Scripture passage for his wife 
to read, a beautiful poem in harmony with it to be read 
by Lucy, a scene from Bunyan for Jack, a tiny text for 
little Bess, and the prayer by himself. 

The order and the contents of family prayers under 
this plan may be varied indefinitely. The Scripture 
may occasionally be read in concert, or verse about, or 
by two who alternate the old and the revised versions, 
Bible, if all 
Sometimes all 


or sometimes from the French or German 


understand those languages. present 


may offer prayer. Hymns may be introduced, and at 
least they may be read in concert, if the family is not 
musical. The prayer also may be read, if the father 
feels himself absolutely unable to frame one, and any 
good bookstore will furnish some admirable collection of 
prayers prepared for this service. The occasional use 
of written or printed prayers is likely always to be help- 
ful, any way ; and, if the father begins with this aid, he 
will soon grow strong enough to dispense with it except 
to furnish that family 
prayers should come from the entire family, with the 


father as the natural leader, to 


variety. In short, I believe 


be sure, but with all 
members of the household as active and interested as- 
sistants. Where co-operative family prayers can be 
introduced, the business man's difficulties regarding 
this much-neglected Christian duty will speedily vanish. 

There still remain, however, the difficulty of 
time, —a serious perplexity in our sinfully hurried days. 


Some may solve it with what is called ‘‘the table altar,”’ 


will 


—the holding of brief family prayers at the beginning 
or close of the morning or evening meal. This method 
is fully illustrated, with many written prayers and Scrip- 
ture selections, in Bishop Vincent's useful book, ‘‘ The 
Table Altar.’’ 


carried out in the home of an eminent clergyman, and, 


I have seen this method most inspiringly 


though I think that family prayers are better withdrawn 
to themselves, and, though I believe that an earnest de- 
termination will find a place for them even in the busiest 
lives, yet the table altar is always feasible, and family 
prayers there introduced are likely to grow into a place 
by themselves. 

Let me here say a word concerning the custom of ask- 
ing a blessing at the table. This much, at least, of ex- 
pressed religion every business man may achieve in his 
home. If he is too bashful to ‘‘ say grace’’ himself, he 
may have the beautiful ‘ silent blessing,’’—all heads 
bowed in unworded recognition of the Giver of good ; 
or a simple form of grace may be found which all may 
repeat in concert. However, though both of these cus- 
toms may well be in use as helpful variations, it ought 
not to be beyond the manliness of any man to speak two 
sentences, in the presence of those he knows best on 
earth, in grateful praise of his Father in heaven. 
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Breakfast-table religion and dinner-table religion are 
very important in the lives of most business men, since, 
in the sinful rush of our modern life, these two Meals 
give them almost their only week-day chance for ace 
quaintance with their families. It seems incredible that 
any business man should use those priceless moments in 
glowering at a newspaper, but many a man has this 
abominable custom. Banish the paper, or use it only to 
get topics for general conversation ; for why should not 
wife and children be as interested as you are in the 
outer world, and quite as intelligent? Report whatever 
cheerful happenings you can. Season the meal with 
jest and merry banter. Warm it with affectionate inqui- 
ries after all the little interests of the home. Yes, ang 
since ‘‘ Christ is the unseen guest at the table’’ of every 
Christian household, why not talk of him also, of hig 
service and his love? It is a disgrace, and a growing 
weakness in Christianity, that so many families confine 
their ‘‘religious conversation’’ to carping at the preacher, 


Boston. 
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For Children at Home 


The Bridge that was Carried Away 
by the Freshet 


By the Rev. Edward A. Rand 


oh, oh !"' screamed a girl up at the garret 


sé O"™ 
window overlooking the river. 


‘*It is so in 
teresting I cannot write. It looks as if it would go any 
Oh, oh, oh! I must hurry through this note 
and resign from the missionary society, and then I will 


go down to the bridge,—oh—oh—quick ! 


moment, 


I came up 
here to write, and also to see, and I guess I think seeing 
is more interesting than writing. Hurry—hurry !” 

Having hurried, her pen said this to the youthful 


president of the missionary society : 


DEAR AMY PAGE: 


I think I will resign from the missionary society. 1 
love you just the same, but you will excuse me for being so hur 
ried, for the bridge is going,—oh, dear ! 

Yours affectionately, 
MOLLIE POOLE, 

‘«There,’’ said Mollie, hurrying downstairs, ‘‘1 guess 
that note will answer for me. Fannie Scudder told me 
she was going to resign, and Belle Pritchett, and I might 
as well,—there !’’ 

Catching up her hat, gripping her note, she flew 
out of the house, ran down the road, and reached the 
bridge. 

Zebulon Patch, the toll-keeper, and therefore an of 
ficial expected to care for the bridge, was almost frantic, 
running about helplessly, and doing all sorts of useless 
things. He was a black-eyed, red-nosed man, and how 
both eyes and nose did shine! He fiew about, dragging 
a heavy rope to a bridge post, fastening one end to it, 
and the other end he hitched to a post by the toll-house 
door. : 

‘There !'’ he said triumphantly to Mollie, ‘*I guess 
that will do some good. Now I'll watch it.’’ 

‘*Guess I'll touch the bridge once 
Mollie. 

‘¢ Look—er—out—thar !"’ 

«« |—I—will,’’ said Mollie. And she stooped down 
to the bridge planking, hastily touched it, and flew back 
to the toll-house. 

‘* Look—er—out—thar !’" Zebulon was bawling, and 
he waved his hands as he spoke, for a flock of boys and 
girls came rushing down the road to the bridge. Again 
he bawled : 

‘«Stop thar !"’ 

They came without any diminution of speed, and then 
stood open-eyed, open:mouthed, staring at the bridge 
and the river. 


more,”’ said 


How the river growled and foamed! And it pressed 
harder and harder against the bridge. 

‘«Thar !"’ cried Zebulon ; ‘that ere river has been 
a-risin’ and a-risin’, and it ought to be a warnin’ to yé 
all not to let a bad thing grow.’’ 

‘‘ How about his nose ?’’ said a boy to his neighbor. 


‘Don't plague 


an) 


‘« Stop ! 
him."’ 


said Mollie indignantly. 


Ah, the unhappy toll-keeper! He was blushing for 
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shame. He knew, everybody knew, he had a growing 
habit of drink, and he was likely to lose his place any 
time. It is the petted drinking habit of many, many 
people that makes the unhappy freshet sweeping away 
their dearest hopes. 

But look ! 

The river was pressing harder and harder. Before its 
onset the bridge was bending, yielding more and more, 
warping badly, cracking, groaning, snapping, and away 
it went, in one pitiful wreck, Zebulon’s rope snapping as 
ifa stretch of thread. 

And what did Mollie see on the planking she had 
touched ? 

It was something white ! 

“Oh!” Mollie. «I left my 
and it is going with the bridge !"’ 


shrieked note there, 

Yes, she had carelessly dropped it on the planking, 
and the bridge, as if a wilful mail-carrier, took it away 

When all was over, the spectators scattered, going to 
their homes and the school grounds they had left, while 
Mollie slowly walked along the road leading away from 
the river. 

«Well,’’ thought Mollie, ‘‘what shall I do next?’’ 
J—I—was going to leave that note at the store of Amy's 
father. Dear 
me! When I saw that bridge going, and my note too, 


Now I—I—don't know about resigning. 


] thought the whole missionary society was going. It 
does seem mean to leave Amy when others are leaving. 
And this is the afternoon for the meeting of the society, 
and I—am going.”’ 

Amy was delighted to see her. 

“Oh!'’ said Amy. ‘I thought I would have no 
one here. It is very hard and discouraging trying to 
keep up the society."’ 

«Well, I am going to help you. I suppose I ought 


to help you, for father has a brother who is a mis- 


sionary."’ 
“Oh! 
«Lemuel, —Lemuel Poole."’ 


What's his name ?"’ 


“Then we certainly ought to work for missions. 
Hark ! 


In burst Fannie Scudder. 


Somebody is coming."’ 


‘IT had about 
made up my mind to stop coming, but I saw Mollie in 


«There, Amy !"’ exclaimed Fannie. 


the road, and I knew it was meeting-time. I saw her 
coming, and I thought I would follow too."’, 

Here a voice in the rear spoke up. 

«And that's the way I felt,’’ said this voice in the 
rear, ‘‘I was going tostay away, but I saw Mollie, and 
I told mother I must come too.’’ 

It was Belle Pritchett. 

The president was overwhelmed. She declared it to 
be ‘‘splendid,’’ ‘‘fine,”’ and ‘‘a great triumph.'' As 
for the society as a whole, it took fresh courage and re- 
solve even to attempt the preparing and packing and 
forwarding of a mission box to go to some mission field 
Christmas time, It would take a number of months to 
get it ready. 

Mollie told her 
ventures at the bridge, and then at the missionary 


society. 


father and mother about her ad- 


“We will hope that good will come out of it,'’ said 
Mollie with dignity. 
“I can but think so,’’ answered her father. ‘We 


are going to have a new bridge—a modern one, stronger 





and handsomer—and a new toll-keeper."’ 


‘Poor Zebulon going ?'’ asked the mother. 

“Well, the old Zebulon is going, and there will be a 
new Zebulon ; for the toll-keeper, they say, heard some 
young people talking about him and his habits, and, 
warned by the freshet, he has made up his mind to quit 
a habit that might get too strong for him and sweep him 
away to death. So you see that some good may come 
out of a freshet, even."’ 

“But you haven't told all, pa, for you don’t know. 
You would like to know ? 


ing to send off a missionary box. 


Well, we young folks are go- 
That freshet stopped 
the going to pieces of our missionary society, as I told 
you. I didn’t speak of the box."’ 


“Where did you say it was going, 


the box?"’ 

“We send it to the headquarters of our mission so- 
clety,—I mean our church mission society,—and they 
will send it off somewhere.”’ 

“T really would like to hear from it.’ 

It was heard from, but the leaves were off the trees 
and the snow in vain was trying to throw a thick white 
tobe over the poor shivering branches when the news 
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came. It was in a note for her father that came to Mol- 


lie’s home one day. A portion of it read this way 


My DEAR BROTHER 


I know you want to hear from me The fact is, I 


What should ar 


ion headquarters in 


have heard from your neighborhood already. 


rive but a mi mary box, sent to the mis 


Philadelphia, and then sent to me. They said your church, or 


) 


the young people's society in your church, sent it It was pre- 


cious. Folks don't know how much good such a box does. Here 
we are, away off from any market town, and needing some sheets 
for our beds Iwo nice ones in the box. Some pillow-cases we 


onary did need a 
slippers. We have a hand 


all around, and my wife has a pair of stockings. 


wanted, and my wife finds two pairs. ‘The mis 


pair of slippers, and lo! in the box, 
kerchief apiece 
I think I may borrow them some time. We had a real Christmas 
time opening the box It came one week before Christmas So 


goad to get anything from the land of civilization,—from home, 


too! 


At the end of the long letter was this signature : 
Your affectionate missionary brother, 


LEMUEL Poo. 


Watertown, Mass. 


Spirit and Method 


One Way of Securing New Teachers 


By H. N. McKinney 


ERHAPS no problem more difficult of solution than 
this presents itself to the superintendent, and yet, 
in some degree, it must be solved in every school. 


Teachers must be obtained, or classes disbanded, and 
in despair all too often the superintendent almost joy- 
fully accepts a teacher whose lack of ability is evident. 
Perhaps there is nothing which so quickly and cor- 
rectly registers the spiritual temperature of a church or 
Sunday-school as the ease or difficulty with which good 
teachers are secured. If hearts are warm with the love 
of Christ, if lives are longing for active service, there 
are always enough who are glad for the Master's sake to 
teach to a Sunday-school class the sweet story of Jesus ; 
filled 


previous 


and, teaching from hearts with him, they do 


good work, regardless of circumstances or 
training. 

On the other hand, if the church and Sunday-school 
are cold, and Christian service has become hard and 
irksome, nobody is willing to teach, and those who 
finally yield to the importunities of the superintendent 
have no heart in the work, and their classes lose interest 
and dwindle. 

Sometimes the spiritual dryness is in the superinten- 
dent himself, and the refrigeration of his own soul chiils 
all with whom he comes in contact. 

Looking back over past experiences, every superinten- 
dent will recall how, in times of spiritual power, teach- 
ers were easily procured, while in times of spiritual 
drought they could not be found. 

Many methods have been tried with varying success. 
Probably the most common is to announce from pulpit 
and platform that teachers are needed, coupled with a 
plea for volunteers. Generally those least fitted for 
teaching answer such calls, and the superintendent is 
placed in the unpleasant position of having to refuse 
offered help, or accept that which his conscience tells 
him he should decline. 

Still another and better way is to study the members 
of the church and Sunday-school, and personally urge 
fitted 


those for the work to take classes as needed. In 


the majority of cases, however, the superintendent is 
met with all sorts of excuses, intended to show why his 
request cannot be granted. It does sometimes seem as 
if Satan, knowing full well that nothing so develops 
Christian character, or puts the Christian beyond satanic 
reach, as consecrated, earnest Sunday-school teaching, 
exercises all his ingenuity to provide excuses which 


The 


key to successful teaching is willingness to learn from, 


shall satisfy conscience and still avoid the work. 


and teach for, God ; consciousness of personal weakness, 
confidence in God's ability to help, faithfulness in the 
use of whatsoever opportunities he has given. May not 
this also be the key to find teachers ? Unless the heart 
can be reached for God, not much that’s worth having 
will result. 

How can this be done? 

The writer of this some time since read, with intense 
interest, the second chapter of ‘* Sunday-School Suc- 


cess"’ by Amos R. Wells, entitled ** Who Should Teach 
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in the Sunday-School ?"’ Never had he read anything 
that so perfectly coincided with his own experience as to 
the excuses that can be given by persons asked to teach ; 
nothing so completely met the requirements of the case 
as the answers of the Master to these excuses, and the 
selection of those who should teach. At once he wrote 
the publishers, Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago, 
for permission to print this chapter for use in his own 
school. Permission having been given, it was printed 


with this titlepage : 


Sunday-School Department 
Bethlehem Baptist Church 
N.E.Cor. 18th and York Sts., Philadelphia 


FREDERIC W. FARR, Pastor 
1516 Lehigh Avenue 
DEAR FRIEND 
We are constantly needing 


more teachers,—that's a sign 


of growth and a reason for thanksgiving. 
It is frequently difficult to get teachers,—-that's a cause for re- 
gret and sorrow 


We want teachers who are intimately acquainted with Jesus 
Christ, and who can therefore teach him from their personal ex- 
perience, who realize the privilege, as well as the responsibility, 


ot teac hing God's Holy Word to the young 
quickly. 
Please read the following pages prayerfully, and then, if God says 


teach, please so inform 


We need some teachers now- Will you volunteer ? 


THE SUPERINTENDENTS, 


Copies were handed to persons that were considered 
suitable, with the request that it be prayerfully read, and 
each copy was accompanied with a prayer that the Holy 
Spirit would lead the right ones to volunteer. The ex- 
periment was a success, and, while the form and method 
may be changed, there is the growing conviction in the 
writer's mind that the best way to get teachers is to 
somehow bring them into contact with God, and let 
them talk with him, then they will be ready to teach 
when he says ‘‘ Come.”’ 

Philadelphia. 
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Summer is so close at hand that plans 
Plans for the 


Saanties for a successful campaign during the 


hot weather, in the Sunday-school as 
The 
Sunday-school Board of the Chester Hill Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Mount Vernon, New York, calls its 


well as in any other field of endeavor, are in order. 


teachers together for a conference on this subject, send- 
ing out a little folder printed, with the aid of a duplicating 
process, in red and blue. The inside pages are taken 
up with the announcement of the May meeting of the 
teachers and officers in the church, stating that summer 
work will be discussed, and with the statistics for 
This 


cent of the two hundred 


each 


Sunday's attendance in April. shows that from 
sixty-four to seventy-two pe 
and fifty scholars attended during the month. The out- 


side page is as follows 





SCHOLARS RESTLESS 


OME = SEEMS WARM ™ 
IENDS VISITING AT OU 
IGNS OF HOUSE 


ol OUR MUST GO WALKING 

UNDAY : NEED FRESH AIR 

CHOOL IT’S HARD WORK 
WOODS LOOK VERY COOL AND 


INVITING 
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That the missionary spirit should have 
Every Cent for the 


Missionary Cause! @ Prominent place in the teaching work 
‘ 5 S ‘ . 


of the Sunday-school is more readily 
Stull, 


are notable cases where a superintendent has indelibly 


conceded than actually put into practice. there 


put his missionary impress on his school. One of 
these is St. Philip's Protestant Episcopal School, Forty- 
second Street and Baltimore Avenue, Philadelphia, of 
which Major Moses Veale is superintendent. Years ago 
a wise vestry decided to support its Sunday-school from 
the church treasury, and every cent of the offerings made 
by the scholars was turned over to the Board of Missions. 
Major Veale states that the offerings have greatly in- 
creased since this action was taken. The children give 
as an act of worship, which makes them eager to give as 
much as they can. The selfishness which raising money 
only for a school’s own use begets is thus done away 


with, and as sound teaching is given publicly before the 


school as is given in the more private class work, 














































Lesson Helps 


Lesson Calendar 


Second Quarter, 1900 
April 1 


April 8.—Precepts and Promises 
April 1 The 
April 22 


The Beatitudes Matt. 4 
Matt. 7: 1- 


Mark 5: 22-24, 35- 


25 to 5 


Daughter of Jairus Raised 
The Centurion’s Servant Healed Luke 7: 1- 
April 29 
May € 
May 13 
May 20 
May 27 
. June 3. 
June ro 


Jesus and John the Baptist Luke 7 
Matt. 11 : 2¢ 
Luke 7: 3¢ 
Matt. 13 : 1-8, 18 
Matt. 13: 24 
Matt. 9: 35 to 10: 
‘ . Mark 6 : 14-2 
° John € : 5 


Jesus Warning and Inviting 


Jesus at the Pharisee’s House 
Parable of the Sower 

Parables of the Kingdom 
The Twelve Sent Forth 
Death of John the Baptist 
June 17.—The Feeding of Five ‘Thousand 


June 24.—Review 


*%% 


Lesson 10, June 3, 1900 


The Twelve Sent Forth 
Matt. 9: 35 to10: 8 


Read Matt. 9: 35 to1t:1; Mark 4: 35 


verses : g: 360-38 


to §: 2%. 


Memory 


GOLDEN 


TEXT : /Zf as 


your kather which 


speaketh 
COMMON VERSION 
35 And Jesus 


the cities and villages, 
in their syn 


about all 
teaching 
uid preach- 
ing the gospel of the kingdom, 
and healing every sickness and 
every di ease among the people. 

36 © But when he the 
multitudes, he was moved with 
compassion on them, because 
they fainted, and were scattered 
abroad, as having no 
shepherd. 

37 Then saith he unto his dis- 
ciples, The harvest truly és 
plenteous, but the labourers are 
few ; 

38 Pray ye therefore the Lord 
of the harvest, that he will send 
forth labourers into his harvest. 

10: 1 And when he had called 
unto Aim his twelve disciples, 
he gave them power against un- 
clean spirits, to cast them out, 
and to heal all manner of sick- 
ness and all manner of disease. 

2 Now the names of the 
twelve apostles are these ; The 
first, Simon, who is called Peter, 
and Andrew his brother ; James 
the son of Zéb'e-dee, and John 
his brother ; 

3 Philip, and 
mew; Thomas, and Matthew 
the publican ; James the son of 
Al-phé’us, and Leb-bé’us, whose 
surname was Thad‘de-us ; 

4 Simon the Ca‘naan-ite, and 
Judas Is-car’i-ot, who also be- 
tfayed him. 

5s These twelve’ Jesus 
forth, and commanded them, 
saying, Go not into the way of 
the Geén’tiles, and into amy city 
of the Sa-mar’i-tans enter ye 
not 

6 But go rather to the lost 
shee p of the house of Is’ra-el. 

7 And as ye go, preach, say- 
ing, The kingdom of heaven is 
at hand. 

8 Heal the sick, cleanse the 
lepers, raise the dead, cast out 
devils : freely ye have received, 
freely give. 


went 


worues, 


saw 


sheep 


Bar-thdl’o- 


sent 


1Or, Zealot. 
SO always SCor 


8 the 


denions. 
In verse American 


* devils.”’ 


“x % 


Wm you, 


7 shepherd. 


See Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 13. 


not ve that peak, but the Spirit of 


Matt. 10: 20. 
REVISED VERSION 


And Jesus went about all 
the and the villages, 
teaching in their synagogues, 
and preaching the gospel of 
the kingdom, and healing 
ill manner of disease and 
all manner of sickness. But 
when he saw the multitudes, 
he was moved with compas- 
sion for them, because they 
were distressed and scat- 
tered, as sheep not having a 
Then saith he 
unto his disciples, The har- 
vest truly is plenteous, but 
the labourers are few Pray 
ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest, that he send forth 
labourers into his harvest. 
:t And he called unto him 
his twelve disciples, and gave 
them authority over unclean 
spirits, to cast them out, 
and to heal all manner of 
disease and all manner of 
sickness. 

Now the names of 
twelve apostles are 
The first, Simon, who is 
called Peter, and Andrew 
his brother; James the sou 
of Zebedee, and John his 
brother; Philip, and Bar- 
tholomew ; ‘Thomas and 
Matthew the publican ; 
James the son of Alphzeus, 
and ‘Thaddeus ; Simon the 
1 Cananean, and Judas 
Iscariot, who also 2 betraved 
him. These twelve 
sent forth, and 
them, saying, 

Go not into amy way of the 
Gentiles, and enter not into 
any city of the Samaritans: 
but go rather to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel. 
And as ye go 


ing, 


cities 


the 
these : 


Jesus 


charged 


preac h, say- 
The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand. Heal the sick, 
raise the dead, cleanse the 
lepers, out 3devils: 
freely ye received, freely give. 


cast 


2 Or, delivered him up: and 


Revisers would substitute “ demons” for 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun.—/ vom the Many Miracle Chapter ( Matt. 8 : 18-34). 


must be first (18-22). 


delivers from Satan's power (28-32). 
parts from Gadara (33, 34). 

7wo Blina Men Healed (Matt. 9 
their faith, their reward, their testimony (27-31). 
man possessed with a devil healed (32, 33). 


see s charge \ 34). 
The 
Mark 6 


6-17; Luke g 


The plenteous harvest (36-38). 


(10: 1) 
Wed. 


instructia 


and reception (9-15) 


Foes 


God (26-29). 
the reward (39-42). 


He calms the tempest (23-27). 


Twelve Sent Forth ( Matt. 9 


heir names (2-4). 


nand Warning (Matt. 10 
Warning 
of their own household (21). 
Thurs.— 7hcir Example and Reward (Matt. 10: 24-42). 

disciple and his master (24, 25). 
Confess and follow (30-38). 


Jesus 

He 
Being urged he de- 
27-74). Their request, 

\ dumb 
The Phari- 
JS 4010: 8, 
A tour of 
The 
Where to go and what to do 


ee mpare 
Galilee (35 


laborers sent forth 


9-23) 
and 


Preparation 
promise (16-20). 
Hated of men (22, 23). 
The 
Fear not men, but fear 


The life and 
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Fri. The Seventy 


where 


Sent Forth (Luke 10: 1-20) Into every place 


he would come (1) As laborers into his harvest (2) 
Depending upon him (3-9). Warning and blessing (10-16) 
Names written in heaven (17-20) 


Paul lLord the Work 


The foolishness to men 


oncerning and the Workers. 


wisdom of God, but (3 Cor. £3 


the Lord, not the servant (1 Cor. 3: 5-8). This 
g-15). 

{ the Son, and the Sending of the Sons 
Compare Matt. 28 : 16-20; Mark 16 : 9-20; 


44-53; Acts 1: 6-9). 


23-31) 
God 
Sun.— 7%e 
(John 17: 18 


s farm, God's building (1 Cor. 3: 


Sending 


Luke 24 


CAt age, 471. 





Capernaum 
Bethsaida 


Samariae 
Sychar =, 
8 Jacobs Weil 


4 
© 
> 

ie 


Bethabarat 
JERUSALEM |.5 
a) 


e 
Bethlehem® “© 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—The close of the discourse 
in parables ; the departure across the lake (Mark 
-3 


22- 


), before which, according to Matthew (Matt. 8: 
), some wished to follow him, but Luke (Luke g : 


5 
5 
57-62) places this incident later ; the sleep of Jesus dur- 
ing the storm ; the stilling of the storm. 


On the other 
side, in the country of the Gadarenes, or Gerasenes, a 
met him ; 


demoniac the demons were cast out, and, en- 


tering into a herd of swine, destroyed them in the lake. 
The inhabitants besought him to depart. Arriving 
again at Capernaum, the feast at the house of Matthew 
was made for him. Jairus came, and two miracles fol- 
lowed. ‘Two others were wrought, probably at or near 
27-34). A visit to 


: 54-58; Mark 6: 1-6). 


the same place (Matt. 9: 
followed (Matt. 13 


Nazareth 
The lesson 
comes next. 

PLACE. —Somewhere in Galilee. 

Time.—lIn the early part of year of Rome 782 ; that 
is, A.D. 29. But the exact date is uncertain. 

PARALLEL PASSAGES. —Lists of the twelve apostles ; 
Mark 3: 16-19; Luke 6: 14-16; Acts 1:13. On the 
remainder of the lesson compare Mark 6: 6, 7; Luke 
9:8, 2. 

“ 


Critical Notes 

Verse 35.— Vent about: Possibly a general descrip- 
tion of his activity, but Mark 6: 6 suggests a special 
preaching tour at this point in the history.— 7eaching 
in their synagogues : ‘*Their’’ points to the places he 
visited. —And preaching the gospel of the kingdom: 
Proclaiming the glad tidings about the kingdom, which 
formed the main topic of his public preaching. —A// 
manner of disease and all manner of sickness: * All 
manner of" occurs 1 (Auth. Ver.) P 
are transposed by the Revisers (comp. 


in 10: ‘* Disease’ 
and ‘‘ sickness "' 
£2283 $03: &} 

the 


The, former may refer to chronic dis- 


ease ; latter, to any form of physical weakness. 


‘*Among the people’’ 
423% 
Verse 36.— When he saw: 


is not well attested ; taken from 


The tenses suggest a defi- 
nite occasion. — Moved with compassion jor them: Lit- 
erally, ‘‘concerning them.’’ The verb is derived from 
then, figuratively, ‘‘ com- 
passion.’’—— Were distressed: The Revisers accept the 


the word meaning ‘‘ bowels,’ 


Vol. 42, No. a9 
better attested reading, 
— Scattered: Literally, ‘* thrown down,"’ * Dros. 

‘‘Abroad”’ is sheep not 
having a shepherd: ¥Explaining both the Preceding 
terms. than 


meaning ‘‘ troubled,’ 


“* har. 
assed. "’ 
trated."’ unnecessary. —Als 


‘* Not having’’ is more literal “ having 
no.”’ 

Verse 37.— Zhe harvest truly ts plenteous ; The figure 
is changed, with a reference to the future labors of the dis. 
‘‘Truly’’ merely suggests a contrast with the 


second clause.— The labourers are few: 


ciples. 
‘« Workmen,”” 
not implying wearying toil. 
Verse 38.—Pray ye therefore : The tense points to g 
specific petition. Soin Luke 10: 2, before the sending out 
of the Seventy.— 7he Lord of the harvest: The Father, 
— Send forth: A strong term ; ‘‘ cast forth.’’ Before 
choosing the Twelve, our Lord spent the night in prayer. 
before sending them out, he bids them pray. 
1.—//is twelve disciples : Chosen nearly 
: 14-19 ; Luke 6 : 13-16) ; hence 
not without preparation for their service. —Authority ; 


Chapter 10 : 
a year before (Mark 3 


As the term should always be rendered.— 70 hea): 
Compare 9g : 35: 

Verse 2.— Zhe names: implying a previous choice, — 
The first, Simon, who is called Peter: Always the first 
named, but so designated here. ‘‘Simon’’ = Simeon ; 
‘« Peter,"’ the Greek equivalent of Cephas (see John 
1: 42), probably formally so named at the choosing of 
the Twelve. —And Andrew his brother : Compare John 
1:41. The arrangement by pairs here may correspond 
to the ‘*two by two’’ of which Mark speaks. —/ames 
... John: The former probably the older, and appar. 
ently referred to in John 1:41. These four fishermen 
were most intimately associated with our Lord, especially 
Peter and the sons of Zebedee. 

Verse 3.—PAilip and Bartholomew: The former the 
fifth in all the lists ; the latter, usually identified with 
Nathanael (John 1 : 45), the sixth in the Gospel lists; 
all six becoming disciples of Jesus at the beginning of 
his ministry.— 7zomas: Meaning ‘‘ Twin,’’ as does 
added to his name in the Gospel of John, 
— Matthew the publican: So called by Mark and Luke 


’ 


‘* Didymus,”’ 


in the 
of Alpheus: Also 
literally, ‘* little’’ (Mark 15 ; 40). 
His mother's name was Mary (John 1g: 25), and the 
writer holds that she was not the sister of our Lord's 


in the lists of the apostles, but named ‘ Levi’ 
accounts of his call.—/ames the son 


‘«James the less ; 


mother, but that Salome was, and hence that he was not 
‘«the Lord's brother’’ (Gal. 1 
That is, 
Authorized 


:19)—And Thaddeus: 
The reading fOllowed in the 
‘* Lebbzeus, 


‘* courageous.’’ 
Version, whose surname was 
Thaddeus,’’ is not well attested ; but he probably had 
In Luke 6: 16 and Acts 1: 
‘Judas the brother [or, son| of James.’’ 


the author of the Epistle of Jude. 


both names. 13 he is called 


Probably not 


Verse 4.—.Simon the Canan@an : Or, ‘* Zealot ;"’ see 
Luke 6:15; Acts 1 : 13. is an incor- 
rect rendering of a poorly attested word, which would 
mean ‘‘ inhabitant of Cana.’’ The ‘ Zealots’’ were a 
strict, afterwards fanatical, sect of the Jews.—/udas /s- 
cartot: Man of Kerioth, in the tribe of Judah. In John 
6:71 (Rev. Ver.), ‘* Judas the son of Simon Iscariot.” 
—Retrayed: Literally, ‘delivered up ;"’ 


‘* Canaanite’ 


here in a bad 
sense. 

Verse 5.— Charged: So rendered, usually, by the Re- 
visers.—Any way of the Gentiles : 


‘«Any’’ is supplied, 


to correspond with the next clause. A special command 
for this occasion. — Enter not: Some might be obliged 
to pass through Samaria, but they were not to preach 
there. 

Verse 6.—T7o the lost sheep of the house of Israel: 
Compare 9 : 36. They may have gone into Perea and 
Decapolis, possibly into Judea, but Galilee was the prin- 
cipal field. 

Verse 7.—As ye go, preach: Proclaim, as heralds.— 
The kingdom of heaven is at hand: Literally, «hath 
come near and is near.’ They did not, and could not, 
preach the full gospel, but they could proclaim the com- 
ing kingdom. Probably they did not even announce 
Jesus as the Messiah. 

Verse 8.—Peculiar to Matthew. All the verbs point 
to habitual action.—ARaise the dead: This clause comes 
before cleanse the lepers in the best authorities ; some, 
however, omit it entirely, probably because there 1s 0 
evidence of such miracles during this journey. But the 
apostles afterwards raised the dead. —Cast out devils: 
That is, ‘‘demons.”” Mark (Mark 6 : 13) states that 


they cast out many.—/*reely: That is, gratuitously 
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abundantly. Their power was 


o? Ws 
Allegheny, Pa. 


o ’ 


(Latin, rratts), not fully, 


a free gift, and should be exercised 


Western 


Theological Seminary, 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


“6 ISTRESSED SCATTERED, AS 
HAVING A SHEPHERD. 


AND SHEEP NOT 
In Oriental lands sheep 
are never seen grazing alone, as in countries where the 
fields are enclosed by fences or hedges. ‘They are 
always attended by the shepherd, who leads them about 
and directs all their movements. They thus become so 
accustomed to the presence and voice of their protector 
that they appear quite lost without him. They seem to 
depend upon him, and the way in which they run to him 
when threatened with any danger is often quite touching. 
Sheep may be deprived of their shepherd in various 
sudden death 
When 


remote from 


ways. It may result from accident, or 


from disease, or by the hand of violence. this 


occurs upon the mountains, or human 
habitations, some time may elapse before the discovery 
js made, and some one sent out to gather up and take 
care of the scattered flock. It may also happen, how- 
ever, through the unworthiness of the shepherd himself, 
who, unfaithful to his trust, and meeting with some dis- 
solute companions, indulges freely in intoxicating drink, 
a drunken carousal 


and engages in instead of looking 


after his sheep. Extreme cases are sometimes known 
where the unworthy hireling shepherd has even slaugh 
tered one of his sheep for the purpose of feasting his 
left to 
attacked 


and worried by fierce wandering dogs, or, it may be, de- 


drunken companions. The poor sheep, thus 


themselves, wander off, and are liable to be 


youred by wolves. It is a sight well calculated to excite 

pity,—the poor creatures scattered and running, panting 

with fear, in every direction, and wearing that peculiar 

look which is expressed by the word ‘‘distressed."’ 
Robert College, Constantinople. 
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By Dr. Justin S. Kirreh 

Oriental hospitality explains in great measure the pos- 
sibility of a journey through an Eastern country by some 
one not provided with either silver or gold. Life in the 
smaller towns and villages of modern Palestine portrays 
a graphic picture of that country when our Lord was still 
on earth, and the most striking institution which links 
that period with to-day is the public guest hall, which 
may be seen throughout Palestine. 

Here travelers are received without regard to religious 
creed, color, or race, and entertained for three days and 
one-third of a day, in return for which the guests must 
not proffer recompense. At the expiration of this time, 
they are then asked as to their mission and plans, and, 
should they desire to prolong their stay, permission is 
readily given them to do so, unless they become the 
guests of some family with whom they had meanwhile 
become acquainted. 

Such institutions are supported by the public,—not 
through an annual appropriation, but each family has a 
turn to provide for one day's entertainment of all the 
guests, free of charge, except when the strangers are 
numerous ; then the whole town turns out to do the en- 
tertaining, each family providing according to its ability. 

Here also the townspeople congregate in the evenings, 
and often in daytime when there is nothing else for them 
todo, to talk over the pressing questions of the day, 
frame their policy on any public matter, and hear the 
guests relate the latest news or tell stories. 

It is thus easy to understand the opportunity afforded 
the disciples, not only of being cared for wherever they 
went without having to pay for their wants, but also of 
delivering their discourses before hundreds at a time. 

As for clothes, for which they must have felt a need, 
they were supplied them in like manner, since, in the 
Orient, a religious teacher who is given up to the life of 
a devotee is naturally supposed to have no possessions, 
and, without having to ask for it, the people provide for 
all his wants. 


- oge ° . 
Persons of nobility and of high social standing are no 


6 
less desirous to be of some service to such a man than 
! . 

the masses, whose enthusiasm, although for the moment, 


's extremely gratifying and devotional. 


Lalestine, 
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The First Laborers Sent 
into the Field 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


W* have in this lesson three points, —the occasion 
of the apostles’ mission, their appointment to it, 
and their instructions. 

1. We do not enough realize the amount of hard work 
which Jesus habitually got through. He is our pattern 
of the homely virtue of diligence, as of all else. He, 
too, felt the pressure of the shortness of the day and the 
coming of the night, and associated us with himself 
sé Ile 


Therefore he ‘ 


the works . while it 
about 
neglecting no little hamlet, but making 
Nor 


in regard to the gifts which he 


when he said, must work 


is day."’ went all the cities and 
the villages,"’ 
his sun to shine on the unthankful and the good. 
is he less our pattern 
bore ; in one hand, the gospel of the kingdom ; in the 
other, healing for every form of bodily ailment. Earn- 
est evangelism is maimed unless it is accompanied by 
practical beneficence ; practical beneficence without the 
message does not touch the deepest evils, and will not 
be permanent or powerful. Note the inseparable con- 
nection between our Lord's teaching and his miracles. 
These are so intertwined with his words that it is impos- 
sible to eject them from the narrative without tearing it 
into rags. The gospel story is like his robe, woven of 
one piece, and seainless. 

But we have here not only the animating picture of 
the toiling Christ, but also a glimpse into his heart, and 
a great lesson as to how we should look on ‘the multi- 


tudes. Not their outward condition, but the deep re- 
The 
main thing as to each unit of the masses is his relation 
to God. 


ality of their spiritual state, fixed his attention. 


If we have the mind of Christ, we shall regard 
‘the condition of the people question '’ as mainly the 
question whether they love God, and are trying to do 
his will. All other aspects of society, or of a nation, or 
And, if we 
believe that Jesus still looks on the multitudes of men, 


still 


sight, and his heart is still moved with compassion. So 


of a world, are trivial compared with this. 


we must believe that his eye sees the same sad 


should ours be, if we have caught his spirit. The em- 
blem so familiar to his thoughts pictured the masses as 
he saw them. No doubt, the untended flock with torn 
fleeces, and lying panting where they had fallen, and so 
scattered (as the graphic words express), had special 
reference to the plight in which the evil shepherds, the 
ecclesiastical authorities, had negligently brought the na- 
tion ; but it is but too true a picture of society now, even 


in so-called Christian countries. And how much of the 
blame lies at the doors of the lazy shepherds, who care 
for the wool more than for the sheep, all men in posi- 
tions of influence had need to consider, and, above all, 
the churches have need to ponder. 

But Jesus used another emblem when he spoke of the 
plenteous harvest and the few laborers. He discerned 
in the multitudes not only evils that had come from want 
but a 


would repay toil. 


of tending, ripeness for spiritual husbandry which 
There was a harvest to be gathered, 
So the sad gaze did 


not overlook dormant possibilities of good, but saw be 


if there were but hands to reap it. 


neath a heap of sins a sense of unrest and need which 


might be quickened into life. Boundless faith in the 


possibilities open to the most degraded, if the gospel 
touches them, is as much our duty as the clear sight of, 
and the Christlike compassion for, the sad actualities of 
their present state. Who are the few laborers? Proba 
bly our Lord meant only himself ; and the saying hints 


how he felt oppressed by his task, and needed helpers. 
The command to pray is addressed to all the disciples 
Every true follower of him, looking on the world with 


The 
who have felt God's hand 


his eyes, must be driven to prayer. world’s chief 


need is men laid on them, 


pushing them out into the harvest-field, and who dare 
not, and would not, resist the sweet compulsion. 

2. If such a spirit is diffused through the di ciples, 
some them will 


among soon feel the Hand thrusting 
o > 


them. So the mission of the Twelve follows They 


were armed with power before they were instructed for 
not send us to warfare on our own 


service. Jesus does 


charges, but endows first and commands afterwards. It 
has been thought singular that no mention is made in 
chapter 10 : 1 of preaching the gospel, but the explana- 
tion is simply that that verse is dealing, not with the 


commission given, but with powers conferred ; and ‘the 








needed for pre. hing, but 


not that for working miracles 


\ 1 
Note that, thus 


and 


equipped, they are in a measure 
rhe same words are used in chap 


representauves 
miniatures of Jesus 


ter g : 35 to describe his action, and in chapter 10 : 1 
to define their powers. The list must be left to others 
to deal with in detail, but one or two thoughts rising 


from it may be suggested. Matthew pairs the names, 


and thus hints at their probable going out in couples, —a 


wise provision for more than doubling the strength of 


each. The couples seem to have been specially inti- 
mate with each other, for there are two pairs of brothers ; 
and if, as is reasonably certain, Bartholomew is Natha- 
nael, he had the sacred bond with Philip that he owed 
to him his being brought to Jesus. Comparing the lists 
with those in the other Gospels and in Acts, we note that 
the order varies, but that the 
first, fifth, and ninth places in all. 


the Twelve fell into 


same names stand in the 
That that 

four, which were 
Matthew's list he 


precedes, his comrade Thomas. 


indicates 


three groups of 


permanent. We also note that in 


follows, and in the other 


He puts himself second in the same humble spirit in 


which he adds to his name the designation ‘ the publi- 


can."’ In the latest list, that in Acts 1, the first group 


is rearranged, the brothers are 


g parted, and spiritual 
affinity and growth in character have brought Peter and 


John together. The ties depending on union with Jesus 


dissolve earthly kindreds, and _ settle the disciples’ 


places. One plain lesson from the list is that the bulk 
of the Twelve are scarcely ever heard of again, and, so 
spread of the gos- 


e 


far as we know, had little part in the 
pel. Their function was, as their chief said, to be ‘ wit- 


nesses of his resurrection ; their qualification was to 


‘have companied with us all the time'’ of our Lord's 
life, and there can be no successors in either. 

3. The special mission now entrusted to the Twelve 
was temporary, and designed simply to meet the exist- 
ing emergency, and to spread the news of the kingdom 
and the King more rapidly than Jesus alone could do it. 
the instructions, 
that tran- 


is the prohibition of diverting energy 


Hence there are transient elements in 


while the spirit of them is permanent. Of 
sient character 
and time in going afield to Gentiles and Samaritans. 
had the first 


claim, and if the kingdom was ‘to spread through the 


‘« The lost sheep of the house of Israel"’ 
world, it must first be planted in Israel. ‘* The times 


of the Gentiles"’ would come. 


Olivet 


The temporary limita- 


tion was removed on when he left the legacy 


that they were to be his witnesses ‘‘in all Judea and 


Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.’ 
heir message was purely a herald’s. They were to 
proclaim the nearness of the kingdom. In their then 


stage of knowledge, they could say litthe more, but they 


could say something about the king, and could excite 


anticipations of his coming. ‘They were to sweep through 


Galilee, like messengers sent on in front of a great pro- 


cession, and to shout in each quiet hamlet ‘* The King 


The King !"' and then hasten on. And they had powers 


} 


to authenticate their message, which they were to exer 


cise as freely as they had received them. The great law 


for all ages of the Church lies in ‘* Freely ye have re- 


take 


ceived, freely yvive."’ Let u are that we own its 


g 
imperativeness, yield to its appeal, try to be givers like 


Christ, and beware of clogging his great gift with addi 


tions, limitations, or conditions which diminish 


may 


its universality or hinder its acceptance 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


HIE last lesson asserted the kingdom of heaven to 
be an intrinsic power. This one shows the power 


‘* Preach the kingdom of heaven is at hand ; 


heal the sick, raise 


applied. 


the dead, cleanse the leper , Cast out 


devils ; freely have ye received power, free ly give it.’’ 
With this command was a promise of necessary foed 
(v. 10), of protection among wolf-like men (vy. 16), of 
God's word given as the tongue needed to speak (v. 20), 


and of exemption from fear because of divine care (\ 


31). These richest of conceivable blessings are prom 


ised to those working for the spread of the kingdom. 


Points : 1. Even while Christ was on the earth him- 


self he chose men to help preach the gospel Just as 


the Son of God had to become man to preach to ren, 
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so the gospel must be prea As it was then, 


! hed by men. 


so itisnow. Preachers and teachers differ only in a 
slizht initial spelling of the 


2. As Christ was 


enough to bring him from heaven's raptures and life to 


name. 


moved with compassion (v. 36) 
earth’s contumelies and death, so must the spreaders of 
the kingdom be moved by pity to analogous sacrifices. 
A man's eloquence may be inspired from many sources, 
but the real worker in ameliorating life's miseries and 
sins must have a heart akin to that one which broke 
upon the cross. 

First 
the various twelve (vs. 2-4) were sent ; afterward seventy ; 


to 


3. All kinds of men are needed for this work. 
and then every one that heareth ‘‘come”’ is say 
‘*come.’’ Every pupil may be empowered and com- 
missioned to say and show that the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand. 

4. Every one is to begin at home (v. 6), where he is 
best known and has most influence. 

Park, Cola 
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Luiversily 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederick Goss, D.D. 
Yes, 


. preaching, ... healing (Vv. 35). 


| E ACHING, 
and everything else that would make this old 


world a better place for men and women and little chil- 


dren to live in. He would plane a board, row a boat, 
catch a fish, fry one, wash the feet of travelers, pat the 
head of a little child, cast bad men out of the synagogue, 
comfort a widowed woman, —anything and everything to 
help along the ‘‘kingdom.’’ If you want to be a true 
Christian, you must be like him. And so I say, ‘* Do 
something.’’ Even you little bits of fellows, if you can* 
not do anything else, throw up your hats and cheer for 
those who can. I have always believed that the boys 


who march behind the band, carrying sticks on their 


1S 
shoulders, and yelling for their country, do just as much 
to defend it as the big soldiers who really fight its bat- 


all 


We want union, devotion, enthusiasm, consecra- 


tles. What we want is to have every one doing he 
can. 
tion to the great work of driving darkness and the Devil 
little folks, 


I give you my word that there isa 


out of the world, Come along, you and 
hold up our hands, 
boy in my congregation who puts more heart into me, 
when he comes down the aisle and takes his seat on Sun- 
day morning, than even my whole noble board of elders, 
deacons, and trustees. 


Tie 


with them. 


Ile 


All good people suffer in the sufferings of 


was moved with compassion (v. 36). suffered 
animals, 


Did 


head 


others. Fhose who do not than 


Why, 


you 


are worse 


even your dog aches with your pains! 


fellow's tooth or back or 


to 


feel another 
You to 


aches, but you will have to learn to feel those of others, 


never 


ache? don't have learn feel your own 


if you ever get to be a real Christian. If you can stand 
in a school yard, and see a crowd of boys tormenting a 
little fellow because he is lame or ragged or disfigured, 
and not feel the ‘hot flashes’’ run through your veins 
when he blushes, you are no more of a man than a mir- 
ror is a mirror if it will not reflect the objects placed 
before it. A true heart reflects not only the smiles, but 
the tears, of other people. 

The harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few 
(Vv. 37) 


no sooner won than a dozen others call loudly to be 


And it is never all reaped. One good cause is 


When the abolition of the slaves 
had been accomplished, 


fought or labored for. 


and an thus 
brought to the long labors of Wendell Phillips, some one 
= No,’’ 


‘*you can sit here by the fire if you feel like it, 


end happily 


tr? 


said to him, ‘* Now you can rest! he : 


said 
but I 
am going to take to the brush !’’ by which he meant 
that he was going out to hunt for some other game. 
There were other wrongs that needed redressing ; there 
were other fields that needed to be reaped. And there 
are yet,—more than ever. The more we accomplish, the 
more clearly we discover how much there is to be done, 


a garden 


b 


We never know how many weeds there are in 
until we commence to pull them. 
Go vather to the lost she ep (Vv. 6). 


be enough people ready to hunt for the found sheep. 


There will always 


Just as soon as a great cause has been won, there are 
hundreds ot officious people pushing to get credit for the 
victory. Every time a man is saved from fire, from 
flood, or from sin, scores of people turn up who had a 


hand in it. Hunting for found sheep is easy, for you 
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have only to wander around through green_fields and 
of 


means getting out at midnight, plunging into pitchy 


by the side still waters. But hunting for lost ones 
darkness, crossing swollen streams, facing wolves and 
lions. What we need is brave hunters for lost peopie, 
and brave defenders of lost causes. 

Irreely ye A few days 
ago a man died in a charity hospital in Chicago whose 
The 


miserable beggar had done nothing all his life but hoard 


coat was found afterwards to be lined with gold. 
and scrape and save. And that was all that came of it, 
—to deny himself everything, to enjoy nothing but the 
degraded pleasure of hoarding, to refuse help to those 
who were needy, to accept charity which ought to have 
been bestowed on the worthy, and to die miserably with- 
out the realization of a noble purpose. 
think of that ? 


What do you 
If he had gone out in the street, cut open 
the seams, spilled out every dollar, let them roll where 
they would, and begun life a poor man, determined to be 
good and generous, he would have been ten thousand 
million times happier. 


Cincinnats, O, 


The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


HEEP 
HEAVES 
MY et 


OULS 





TEND 
BIND 
HEAL 
SAVE 











The names of the twelve apostles, —who knows them ? 

Who has ever heard of Simon Peter 
up, 
Hands down, if you don't know him. 
(Proceed to end of list.) We shall 


Don’t forget their names. 


(Drill on vs. 2-4.) 


before? Hands and keep them up. Andrew ? 


James? John? 


learn more about 
these men, especially Peter. 

Why did Jesus send these men out? Because there 
He was working hard himself, but 
Why did he work ? 


What did he want his disciples to do? 


was so much to do. 


he needed helpers. Because he 
loved men so. 
Read chapter 10, in which he gives full instructions. 

What will sheep 


What do they need ? 


He wanted them to tend his sheep. 
do if they are left to themselves ? 
Which of the sheep are most likely to be lost and hurt ? 
We are God's 


sheep, and we give him no end of trouble. 


Are people like sheep? Very much so, 
The man 
who takes care of God's sheep for him is called a pas- 
tor, which means shepherd. Who is our pastor ? 

Then Jesus wanted the disciples to bind his sheaves. 
What did he say about the harvest ? There were people 
ready to believe on Jesus and follow him, if somebody 
would only ask them. Scholars were ready to learn, if 


some one would teach them. Is it that way now? Does 
anybody around here stay away from Sunday-school ? 

k. We 
work miracles now, —but is there anything we can do for 


And 


souls, —for Jesus loves the sinners too, and wants them 
ls, —fe | t] n too, l ts th 


Then he wanted them to heal the si cannot 


sick and suffering people ? hew about saving his 


for his. 
Wouldn't you like to get to work helping Jesus? 


There is so much todo? Have you given yourself to 


him yet? How can he send you unless you do ? 


Trenton, N. J. 
“% 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs '') 


“Tro | in life's harvest.”’ Psalm 23 : 1-6 
"(30 e yi rospe : (29 
, preach my gospel. Sls en 0 meal 
: 13-16.) 
If. 
(S4 : 4-6.) 
11g : 169-176 
(177 : 127-132 
Psalm 80 : 1-3, 17-10. 
(111 : 1-3, 16, 17.) 


reapers 
1-4.) 
‘Oh! where are the reapers ?' 
‘* What shall the 


‘Sowing in the morning.’ 


(27 
harvest be ?”’ Psalm go : 8 


. Psalm 


1 
» ZO. 


‘* Ve Christiart heralds 
‘Christ for the world, we sing.” 


‘Soldiers of the cross, arise }"’ 


%% % 


Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—What three parables did we study last 
Sunday ? What one point had they in common ? 
What is the chief teaching of each of them? 
1. THE HARVEST READY (vs. 35-38).—What three lines 
of action did Christ follow in his third preaching tour? 


Vol. 42, No. 20 
What was ‘‘the gospel of the kingdom" ? Why did 
Christ add teaching and healing to his prea hing ? 
Who should have 
been their ‘‘shepherds’’ ?) What did Christ mean by 
‘the What ot 


How must they be sent forth ? 


Why were the people to be pitied ? 


harvest’’ ? sort ‘* laborers’ 


did he 
How does a 
prayer for more laborers react on a person praying} 

ying ? 


desire ? 


How do these verses fit our present times ? 

2. THE HARVESTERS SENT ForrtuH (vs. 1-8), — Why 
Who Was 
Who were broth. 
New Testament? of 
Who Was 
Explain ‘the Cananaean ;" 


were the disciples made twelve in number ? 
probably the oldest? the youngest ? 
Who of the 
which ones is little or nothing known? 
Bartholomew ? 


ers? wrote books 
Thaddeus ? 
‘‘[scariot."’ Which was ‘the disciple whom Jesus 
Which Which was 


‘¢the doubting apostle’’ ? purpose were the 


loved "’ ? were ‘‘ Boanerges’’ ? 

For what 
disciples chosen ? Why was the traitor included ? Why 
were poor and unlettered men selected ? 
work 


the 


Why were the 


Twelve given power to miracles ? 


WW hy were 


they to labor only among Jews? Explain the 


message they were to proclaim (v. 7). Why were 


they to make no charge for their services? How much 


of these instructions applies to every Christian? 
Boston. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic : Sending Forth Laborers 
Analysis 
I. THE PLENTEOUS HARVEST (vs. 35-38). 
1. Help Extended : 
Jesus went abi . healing (35), 


He went throughout all Galilee, preaching (Mark 1 : 39). 
Who went about doing good, and healing all (Acts 10: 38). 


-« Preaching, 


ut leachin F 


2. Compassion Aroused : 
He was moved with compassion foi 
He had compassion on them (Mark 6 34) 
Touched with the feeling of our infirmities (Heb. 4 : 15). 
3. Need Recognized: 
} e few (Luke ro: 2), 
est (John 4 


are few 


4- Relief Sought: 
Prav ve that he 

. the Lord of 
hat the 


end fi ‘ (38). 
that he send (Luke 
word of the Lord may run (2 Thess 


Prav ye. 
Pray for u 


the harvest, 
Hl. THE CHOSEN LABORERS (VS. I-4). 


1. As Named by Matthew : 
Andrew, |x Tohn 


James, Thaddius 


Simon Peter 
Thomas, Matthew 
Matt. 10 : 2-4). 

2. As Named by Mark: 

Simon Peter, James lohn, Andre 
Matthew Phoma lames, ‘Th: 
(Mark 3: 16-19). 

3. As Named by Luke: 

Simon 
Matthew, 
Iscariot (Luke 6 


Bartholomew 
Judas Ise: 


mes 


Philip, 
Simon, 


riot, 


Philip, Bartl 


‘ 
1ddzeus, Simon, Judas Iscariot 


Peter, Andrew, James, 
lhomas 


John, Philip, Bartholomew, 
James, Simon, Judas the son of James, Judas 

14-16). 

4- As Named in Acts: 

John 


lames 


Thon al 
James { 


Peter, 
Matthew, 


Bart} 
\cts I 


° 
-0). 


] a 
olomew, 


13). 


] umes, Andrew, Ph lip, 


Simon, Judas the son of 


Il, THE APPOINTED LABOR (VS. 5 


1. Its Recipienis: 

Go? the lost of the house of Israel (6). 
I was not sent but unto... the house of Israel (Matt. 15 : 24). 
The word of God should first be spoken to you (Acts 13 : 46). 


ather t 


2. its Message: 
Preach vine, The kingdom of heaven is at hand (7 
\ 


uke 


Repent ye ; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand (Matt. 3: 2 

Say,... The kingdom of God is nigh 
10: Q). 

3. Its Works: 


sive PTT . 4 (8) 


come unto you (1 


ent forth r with them (Mark 16° 20). 


hat do st ( John 14: 32) 


, and great 
4. Its Freeness: 

Kreel 
rful giver »>( or. Oo 7) 


God loveth a chee il ¢ 
veth to all libe 


God... 4 rally and upbraideth not ( Jas. 1: §). 


The Great Worker at 
rHE Qt 


TOPIC FOR THE 
GOLDEN TEX! 
—Matt. 6 


QUARTER 


his Work. 
FOR ARTER lhy kingdom cout 
10. 


y 
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International Home Readings 


MON Matt 

PUES Matt Forew 

WED Matt Promise 
THUR itt. 34-42. All for Christ. 

FRI 

SAT. 

SUN. 


The sent forth, 


irned. 


Lwelve 


of del 


Jer. 1: 7-19. ‘The Lord’s touch. 


Mark 16 Into all the world. 


Acts 2: I- 


14-20. 


12. ‘The Spirit given. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 


Reading Association.) 
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Graded JHelps 


For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts E. P. St. John, New York 

lice Jacobs, Illinois Minnie Allen, Alabama 

mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 
Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania 


|, Topic for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. 
yl. Title for this Week’s Story: The Twelve Helpers. 
ll. Golden Text: /¢ ts not ye that speak, but the Spirit of 
your Father which speaketh in you, Matt. 10 : 20, 
jv. Results Sought: 
1. Readiness to learn, so that we may become 
helpers. 
2. Readiness to do, so that we may learn to do 
better. 
3. Readiness to do, because God will help us. 
y, Suggested Starting-Points : 
1. A very brief review of the two preceding 
lessons. 
2. Illustrations, from the home, of the fact that 
children have to be taught how to help. 
3. Learning by doing in kindergarten occu- 


pation. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 
|Under 1V, V, and VIII, various 


dicated. 
adapted to themselves and their « 


ways of treating the lesson are in- 
t such best 
Under V1, VII, and IX is illus- 


trated one of the many ways of presenting the lesson 


From these, teachers are expected to sele as are 


lasses 
These notes are 


designed to suggest an outline indicating the principal steps, but 


not 
always elaborating the details. ] 


CeNTRAL THOUGHT: Learning by Doing 


1. PREPARATION FOR L&ssON STORY. 
Did you ever see the mother bird teaching the young 
birds to fly ? 


the eaglets. 


I want to tell you how the eagle teaches 
You know the eagle makes its nest away 
up in the crags of the mountains. Deep down below is 
the valley. As soon as it is old enough, the mother 
eagle takes a little one upon her back and flies out in 
the air. Soon she drops from beneath it, leaving it to 

You might think that the little bird would 
fall to the ground and get hurt, but the mother takes 


care of that. 


fly alone. 


When she sees that it is tired, and ready 
to fall, she puts herself beneath it, andgcatches it again 
upon her back. ‘The eaglet is taught to fly by flying. 

Ask the children to tell you how they hope to be able 
to help father and mother when they are older. By 
question and answer, lead to the thought that we learn 
todo things by doing them. If washing the dishes or 
driving the horse is suggested, emphasize the thought 
that they will never learn to wash the dishes or drive the 
horse until they really do those things. 

2, THE Lessgn Srory. 

Jesus wanted to teach the disciples how to scatter the 
gospel seed, and thus become his helpers. He himself 
had been going about from place to place healing the 
sick, opening the eyes of the blind, and teaching the 
people that, if they would be happy, they must do to 
others as they would that others should do to them. 

There were many places to go to, and many people to 
teach. Jesus’ disciples were his friends, and he wanted 
them to be his helpers also. He knew they would never 
leam to become loving and unselfish like himself unless 
they were continually doing kind and helpful things to 
others. He asked them to pray that God would send 


him some hel pers. 


After they had prayed, they must 
h 


ave offered to become helpers themselves ; for we are 
+} 

told that Jesus sent them out to do the same kind of work 

that he was doing. 


Do you know their names ? the first 
We must 
learn their names as soon as we can, so that we shall 


I have written 
letter of each name upon the blackboard. 


always know them when we are reading or hearing about 
them. Wherever they went, these twelve helpers healed 
the sick, taught the people, and did as Jesus their Mas- 
ter had done. 


% THe Trurn Empuasizi D. 


How can we be Jesus’ helpers ? How many of you 


pray ‘very night that God will bless your mother? 


When the dis, iples prayed that God would help the peo- 
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ple to be good, how did they help to answer their own 
prayer? Yes, by offering to go and show the people 
how to be good. Can we help to answer our own 
for We 


her, and we pray for her. 


prayers mother ? tell her how much we love 
Can we really help answer 
our own prayers for her? Yes, by learning to be more 
and more useful to her. Let me tell you a story abouta 


boy and a girl. 


***T love you, mother,’ said little John. 
Then, forgetting his work, his cap went on, 
And he was off to the garden swing, 


And left her the wood and water to bring. 


***T love you, mother,’ said little Fan ; 
‘ To-day I will help you all I can. 
How glad I am that school doesn’t keep!’ 
Then she rocked the baby till it went to sleep, 
Then she hurried and brought the broom, 
And swept the floor, and tidied the room, 
Busy and happy all day was she, 


Busy and happy as child could be.’’ 


Which of these two children, do you think, was a real 
helper? Every time we help mother, we learn how to 
help her more. By learning to help her, we learn how 


to become Jesus’ helpers. Helping mother is, at the 


same time, helping Jesus. 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 








The Truth Helping Others is 
km phasized. He Iping Jesus 
he 
Lhe le son The 
Story. Twelve 
Helpers, 










Preparation J Fagle ‘Teaching 
for Lesson her Young 
Story. to Fly. 
VII. Pictures for the Children 
None. 


IX. Blackboard Illustrations 


1. As the story of the eagle is told, sketch the moun- 


tain crag, 


and represent the mother eagle teaching the 
little ones to fly. 
2. Write blackboard 


twelve disciples, in twos, as they were sent out. 


upon the the initials of the 


3. As the central truth is spoken of, and the lesson 
story referred to, print the words JESUS’ HELPERS HELP 


ING OTHERS. 








JESUS’ HELPERS 
HELPING 
OTHERS 











[Epiror’s Nore.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 
as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 


free, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, upon request. ] 
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For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


10: 


ATERIAL.—Matthew 9 


ind 2 
7-1 


3; Luke g: 1-6. 


35 to 8; Mark 6: 


The Lesson Story 

At this time in our Lord’s life he was so crowded with 
work that he scarcely found time to eat. His heart was 
longing for the welfare of the people, so that he made up 
his mind that he would try and use his disciples to help 
him. So he gave them power to heal all manner of dis- 
eases, and sent them out, two at atime, to preach, and 
to heal the sick. to 


and told them that, just as he had given them so much 


He gave them directions how act, 


power freely, so they must in turn give to their fellow- 
men freely. So they went forth on this their first errand 
of mercy, and preached and healed as they had oppor- 
tunity. 
Point of Contact 

‘« Getting ia 
did. They got power from their Master, and then they 
at once began to give it out freely for the welfare of those 
who had need. 


and giving. lhis is what the disciples 


This they continued to do all their 
lives long, and because of this the blessings of the gos- 
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pel spread far and wide. Because they and others fol- 
lowed this rule of getting and giving, we to-day have the 
truth, and are blessed so richly. 

Now of the to the fact that 
there are three ways of dealing with what God gives us. 


call the attention class 
We may ‘‘ Get and keep,’’ or we may ‘ Get, and spend 
on ourselves,’’ or we may ‘‘ Get, and give to others.’’ 
Now in this matter of getting we do not refer to getting 
money only, but to getting anything that is valuable, 
such as talents, or education, or opportunities, or power, 
or, lastly, money. All that we have comes from God, 
so that all these things have to be gotten, and do not 
belong to us by nature. 

Take 
call the 


the first of these ways of action. What do we 
A miser. 
No ; 
They harm themselves, and they do no good to 


of 


cone 


one who gets and keeps ? Are these 


men any blessing to mankind ? they are only a 


curse, 
any one else. Such persons have in them nothing 
Master. Misers are 


temptible people, whom we all shun, 


the spirit of the mean and 

Now take the second of these two ways, —getting, and 
spending only on yourself. Is this a lovable way of do- 
ing? No; it is selfish, and at the same time somewhat 
spendthrifty. The majority of people act in this way, 
for all that they make they use themselves. This sin is 
not to be found among the rich only, but among the 
poor as well, for there are many of them who spend all 
that they get on their own gratification. 


Lord 


‘‘Freely ye have received, freely keep,"’ 


This is not the 
He 


or, ‘‘ Freely ye 


way in which the bids us act. says, not, 


have received, freely spend on yourselves,’’ but, ‘‘ Freely 
ye have received, freely give."’ 

So this brings us to the third way of acting ; 
This 


millions are dying of 


namely, 


freely receiving and ‘freely giving. year there is a 


dreadful famine in India, and 


hunger. Ought not we, who have plenty and to spare, 
to give of our abundance to meet their awful want? I 
know a little girl who got up a fair, and from the pro- 
ceeds sent many dollars to help these starving people. 
Was not this better than keeping? Oh! 
ways in which we can follow the example of the Twelve. 
Atlantic wrecked I 
read of a man who ran down to the rocks and pulled out 
When 


that they would not close any more, he lay down on the 


there are many 


At the time that the steamer was 


as many 


as_ possible. his hands got so numb 


rocks, and, as soon as any person was washed up near 
him, he seized hold oftheir clothes with his teeth, and 
Was 
help 


held on till some one else could pull them out. 


not this a grand way of giving of his strength to 


others ? 


Yes, if we are on the lookout, we may find many ways 


of giving to others that blessing that we have ourselves, 


Then we should find out by experience what Jesus meant 


when he said, ‘‘ it is more blessed to 


Have you found this out yet? 


give than to re- 


ceive.’’ If not, why not? 


Questions 


To be Assigned ta Advance.—(On the intervening 
story.) How did Jesus deliver the disciples in a storm ? 
(Matt. 8 : 23-27.) What man did the Master heal who 
lived in the tombs ? (8 : 28-34.) Whose little daughter 
did Jesus raise from the dead? (g : 18, 19, 23-26.) 
What two miracles did Jesus perform, as told in 


Matthew 9 : 27-34? 


, How did the people of Nazareth 
treat Jesus when he went there for the second time? 
13: 54-58.) 

kor Use in the ( 


disciples ? 


lass. —Why did Jesus send out his 
How may 
(Bring out the 


Which is the best w 


What power did he give them ? 
we use the gifts that God has given u 
three ways spoken of above.) 

Name 


in this class can follow the example of the disciples ? 


ay in 


which to use our gifts ? some ways in which we 


[Evitor’s Norre.—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 
as to the use of pictures and other working methods, for 
teachers of junior classes who follow Dr. Schauffler’s helps, 
will be mailed free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sun- 


day School Times. ] 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HRIST'S first disciples began at once to bring their 


friends to follow him. but they were with hin 


for many months, learning of him and his plans, before 
forth 
people into his fellowship. 


he sent them with definite instructions to win 


This first great lesson in 








TA 
314 
Christian missions contains the 
disciples m » sulded in bi 
dom of heavy 


applied them to the cit 
must teach them afresh, 


stances < 
Bible Material 
The spirit and method of Jesus in extending the king 
dom of God (Matt. 9 : 35-3! 
Christ's commission to his disciples (Matt. 10 .1-4 ; 
Mark 6:7, 8; Lukeg:1, 2). 
Christ's instructions to Christian 
5-42; Luke 9: 


The missionary 


33) 


workers (M itt. 10: 
3-5). 


labors of the disciples (Mark 6: 


General Preparation 


Study the whole section, and arrange in your own 
order what Jesus told his disciples to do, and how to do 
it. Then apply his directions to yourself and to those 
whom you would send out to do his work under present 

You find 
Motive (Matt. 10: 
He 
distressed and scattered, not knowing 
He 


He suffered with the people. 
peo} 


conditions. 
1. Zhe 


intensely human. 


e -aQ 
35-35). 


multitude, 


Jesus had eyes 


the their con- 


saw 
dition, what they 
needed, and with no one to tell them. was moved 
He was 


saw that 


with sympathy. 
He knew from what he 


He 


needed laborers, and 


moved by coufilence. 
the harvest was plenteous. moved to 
The 


Father, to secure and prepare them. 


was prayer. 


harvest he sought, with his 


His 


ours, and, besides, we have the motive included in his 


motives are 
counsel, ‘‘ Freely ye have received, freely give.’’ 

2. The Commission (Matt. 10:1 Mark 6:7; Luke 
g:1, 2). Christ gave his disciples authority from God 
over unclean spirits and diseases, and to preach the 
kingdom of God. The people of that time attributed 
personality to the things that destroyed their happiness. 
What we call evil dispositions, sometimes affecting the 
mind mainly, sometimes the body also, they called un- 
clean spirits and devils. The kingdom of God which 
Jesus proclaimed was to banish these enemies of man 
It is doing this now, and we have divine authority to 
déclare and show that it will do this supreme service for 
mankind. 

3. The 
twelve 


Characters (Matt. 
men. 


10 Study these 


John, 


mystical, intense, devoted ; Matthew, who records these 


2-4). 
Simon, impulsive, big-hearted ; 
counsels ; Judas, with noble-ambitions, already being 

Each one 
but 
Christ will fit every disciple to labor for him. 

4. The Work. 


perverted by selfishness. of the twelve had 


1] 
all, 


distinct characteristics, there was work for 


It was to do whatever would create 


the new nature through the Holy Spirit, and would 
benefit and develop it (vs. 7, 8). It was to be confined 
at first to the Jewish people, but would spread in time 
Acts 1 : 8). 
discrimination, tact, and 
13). 
frank and fearless in declaring the truth (vs. 14, 15). 
5. The Trials. 
evil and cruel 


through the world (vs. 5, 6; The workers 


must act with courtesy, 


Christian gentlemen (vs. 11 But they must 
Disciples must expect to encounter 


men, often with human thei 
Their 


discord, even dividing families, wars dividing nat 


power on 


side (vs. 16-18, 21-23). message would create 


ions, 
Their own friends would reproach them bitterly for ad- 
defense of when their 


vocating war in righteousness, 


Master was the Prince of Peace. But they must remain 
true in spite of all (vs. 34-38). 
6. The Protection. God 
them what to say (vs. Ig, 20). 


Father would teach 
He 


They would have the 


their 
would watch over 
every step they took (vs. 29-31). 
same protection which Jesus himself had (vs. 24, 25). 
Therefore they need never lose courage (vs. 26-28).! 
7. The Reward. 


7 


There was an assured end to their 


trials (vs. 23). There was certain recognition of their 


labors by the Father (vs. 31-33). There was the satis- 


Being, the noblest in 


db 


faction of service of the Supreme 


the universe (vs. 40-42), and a crown at last (v. 39). 


Reference Literature 

{The 
cour 
these 
Editor of re Sunday 


u f the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of tl 


se, but is merely supplemental A leaflet giving information as t 


and other books of reference w be sent free, upon request, b 


} i Times] 
School Tim } 


Bruce's ‘‘ Training of the Twelve‘ (chap. 8), ‘* First 
Attempts at Evangelism Van Dyke's ‘‘ Gospel for an 
Age of Doubt"’ (chap. 8), ‘‘Service ;' Pub- 
14). 


Blaikie's ‘ 
lic Ministry *’ (chaps. 13, 
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Suggestive Questions 

1. The Spirtt of Christian Alisstons, What was the 

rk of Jesus as he went throughout Galilee ? (Matt. 

Oo : 46.) Vhy did do 36-38.) 

Why did he send forth his disciples to do the same 

37-) 


the gospel ? (v. 


he these things ? (vs. 


things ? (v. by whose authority do laborers preach 
39.) 


ple to whom they preached ? (10: 1.) 


What did the disciples do for the 
peo What service 
can we do for men if we act under divine authority ? 

2. The Work of Christian Missions. Describe John, 
Philip, Judas. Did all Twelve 


thority from Christ to minister in his name ? 


Simon, the have au- 
Why were 
they not to go to the Samaritans ? What were they to 
do for Jews? How were they to get food and clothing ? 
Did they find that they were in need ? (Luke 22 : 35.) 
Ilow were they to treat those who entertained them ? 
(vs. 12, 13.) Christian 


teacher. Describe his work. 


character of the 
What trials must 


What 


Describe the 


he ex- 


pect? Of what must he not be afraid ? must he 


> 


fear: 
3. The Reward of Serving 


S$ 


How is his safety assured ? 
Christ. What protection 
What wis- 


consolation in 


against enemies has the Christian worker ? 
What 
What satisfaction is given 
40. ) 
ward has he for his faithfulness ? (vs. 41, 42.) 
final reward ? (vs. 22, 39.) 


dom in his testimony ? (v. 20.) 
his suffering ? (vs. 24, 25.) 
to those who treat him well ? (v. What present re- 


What 


Suggestive Topics 
The Christian's own neighbors have the first claim on 
him to make known the gospel to them? (Matt. 10: 5, 
6.) 


implicit faith in his teaching, confidence in his power, 


The chief characteristics of Christ's teachers are 


the disposition to see the best in the people, but not to 
be deceived by them, and courtesy toward all men. 
[Epitor’s Notr,—A leaflet suggesting useful methods of 
using these studies of Dr. Dunning's, and giving a selected 
list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 
Poston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Wonderful Deeds of Power 


Matthew 8 : 18, 23-27, to 9: 1, 18-35 ; Mark 4: 35 to 
§ : 43; Luke 8: 22-56. 
I, Tit GenerAt PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The first three Gospels agree in giving prominence, at 
this stage in the active ministry of Jesus, to a series of 
striking manifestations of power. They are truly ‘* acted 
parables,'’ making the Master evident to his intimate 
companions, as well as deeds of power which awakened 
the reverence and awe of the multitudes, —‘‘ mere sam- 
ples, however, selected from an innumerable number."' 
If the student will be at pains to read Mark 4 : 35 to 
5 : 43, comparing Matthew 8: 1 to 9 : 34, it will be scen 
that the latter Gospel has grouped together a number of 
instances of the exercise of miraculous power by Jesus. 
-17), 
incidents closely related to them (Matt. 9 : 


as well 
1-17), took 
Matthew's Gospel is not re- 


Some of these (for example, Matt. 8:1 as 
place at an earlier date. 
lating them in the order of their occurrence, but group- 
this to 
power and grace which Jesus exhibited at this period of 


ing a representative series. It does show the 


his ministry, just as in chapters 5-7 it groups the in- 


struction which Jesus gave just before it. Mark gives 
us the probable order of events, but singles out only the 
These he 


To 


series of 


four notable instances of the power of Jesu 
relates with consummate skill and impressiveness. 
Matthew but best 
incidents ; to Mark and to Luke they are the ideal illus- 
trations of the Master in his unique dignity and impres- 
To all —the 
stilling of the tempest, the Gadarene demoniacs, the 


they are the among a 


siveness. the four miracles which relate, 
healing of the woman, and the raising of the daughter of 
Jairus,—Matthew's Gospel adds two: the cures of the 
blind The 


who carefully compares each narrative as described in 


men and of the dumb demoniac. student 
the three Gosptls will gain a clear impression regarding 


their likenesses and differences. 


{Epiror’s Norr.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con- 
Bible list of 


bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 


duct of a senior class, with a selected books 


by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 
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Il, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


. 

[None of the books 

The 

For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will 
by the Editor | 


named are necessary in following these stud 
eg, 


references to them are collated only for those who wish to use th 
se them, 


- Mailed tree 


‘*Christ’'s Acted Parables,’’ by Dr. Burton, is an in 


teresting and suggestive study of such miracles as these 
The writings of Professor Bruce, notably his «' The Mi 


raculous Element in the Gospels,’’ and his remarks jg 
‘« Training of the Twelve"’ (40-42, 46-49), are very help 


ful. Trench’s ** Notes on Miracles’ is never oy of 


date. For details one must consult the commentarie 


5 On 
each Gospel. 


III. 


[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful « 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION, 


sideration b 


inembers of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesseq 


helps in this issue of The Sunday School ‘Limes. ] 

1. The Element of Miracle in Jesus Ministry, (1,) 
From such summaries as Matthew 11: 2; Acts to: 38; 
Mark 1 : 32-34; 3: 10, what inference might be drayy 
regarding the frequency of Jesus’ exercise of his power? 
(2.) What was his prevailing purpose in this,—to ey 
hibit his power, or to manifest his love and graciousness) 

2. The Attitude of the Gospel Writers toward It, (3, 
Ilow can we account for the sober, matter-of-fact tone 
of the Gospel descriptions of these events ? 

3. The Tempest Stilled (Mark 4: 35-41). (4.) Discuss 
Mark's story of this miracle as an illustration of his dra. 
matic realism and genius for details. 

4. The Gadarene Demoniac (Mark § : 1-20.) (5) 
What was there remarkable about the cure of this man? 
(6.) What various results accrued from it? 

5. Lhe Raising of the Daughter of Jairus., (7) 
Show how Jesus accomplished other results, by this 
miracle, than the mere restoration to life of a little girl 

6. The Healing of the Woman (Mark § : 25-34). (8) 
Was not the woman's faith superstitious ? How did the 
Master strengthen and purify it ? 

7. The Value of Miracles. (9.) What did Jesus mean 
when he said, ‘‘ Blessed are the eyes which see the 
things that ye see’’? (10.) Miracles are sometimes 
viewed as supernatural events, evincing divine power; 
sometimes as acts of healing or deliverance ; again, a 
instructive object lessons, intended chiefly for the dis. 
ciples. Which point of view is of chief importance to 
4] 


Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 


us to-day ? [Geikie : 
ie 
|For general discussion under the direction of the feader.} 

Imagine the thoughts of those that were close to Jesus 
when he performed these wonderful deeds ! 

How clearly they demonstrated, not merely his power, 
but his spirit / 

Vale University. 


££ 


The Life Story of Jesus 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 
The Twelve Sent Forth 


was now nearing the end of the second year of 
Christ's public till now he had beer 


Some months before, how- 


ir 


single-handed in his work. 
o 


ministry, but 


ever, he had chosen twelve of his most esteemed discet 
that they might ult 
mately, by this familiar intercourse and the training 


must give, 
(Mark 3 


sent 


ples to be specially ‘* with him,"’ 


be qualified to be ‘‘sent out to preach” 
14), under the name of «* Apostles,"’ or “ The 
out."" This name, given them by Jesus himself 
(Luke 6 : 13), is applied, in the Fpistle to the Hebrews, 
Lord (Heb. 3 also used of 
those who, in different parts, proclaimed the new king- 
dom of God, though not of the Twelve (Acts 14 : 14; 
2 Cor. 8 Phil, 2 
the self-righteous bigots of the nation 
(Matt. 11 : 21-23), he was eagerly followed by the 


even to our 1); but it is 


$25; Rev. 2 <: 2) 


> 
23 
Rejected by 


‘common people,’ both of town and country, and by 


the ‘* multitude "’ of various classes in the community at 
large, with whom these bigots would have no relations. 
Treated as ‘‘unclean'’ and polluting if approa hed, by 
the legal precisians of the day, they were left to them- 
selves, by the rabbis and the religious world, as predes- 
to God's wrath, and as branded from birth with 
49). * and 


the thousands, of better and worse life, who could not, o 


tined 
his curse (John 7 ‘« Publicans and sinners,’ 
° aane 
did not, observe the countless ordinances of the scrivG 
ae oa od 
were thus, to use Christ's words, like shecp without 4 
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shepherd, distressed and scattered, in many cases, by 
the misery of the times, and left without hope, here or 
hereafter. On all these outcasts Jesus looked with a 
noble pity, as no less worthy his regard than the haughty 
caste which proscribed them. In their souls he would 
reap a harvest denied in those of their oppressors. 

The Twelve were at last able to help him, and might 
Calling them, therefore, to 


him, he ‘‘ began to send them forth by two and two”"’ 


now be sent out to do so. 


(Mark 6 : 7),—perhaps at intervals, as openings offered. 
One would embolden and cheer the other, for they 
‘ould be like sheep in the midst of wolves (Matt. to: 
16). They were to go only to parts strictly Jewish, to 
avoid the offense of preaching to Samaritans or heathen, 
whom, like the ‘‘ multitude,’’ the Pharisees consigned 
to perdition. Hereafter they should preach freely to all 
men. 

Meanwhile, they were to ‘‘ go rather to the lost, shep- 
herdless sheep of the house of Israel,’ sunken every 
way, as the bulk of the people were in England, before 
the coming of the Friars, at the opening of the thirteenth 


century. But their equipment, in one transcendent 
respect, Was unique ; for, to meet the demand for 
«signs'' of their heavenly authority in what they taught, 


they were endowed by Jesus with the widest miraculous 
powers. 

Like the rabbis, they were to take no money. They 
received their wondrous gifts freely, and they were to 
dispense them as freely. To avoid even the suspicion 
of their having any mercenary aims, they were to go out 
absolutely penniless. Their countrymen always carried 
with them a wallet for their provisions on their journeys, 
but they were to do without this. Nor were they to have 
two tunics,—the long narrow blouses, reaching below 
the knees, or even to the ankles,—as well-to-do people 
had, but, like the poor, were to have only one; and, 
instead of shoes covering the whole foot, as well-to-do 
people had, they were to have only sandals to protect 
the soles of their feet. 

That they might not seem to think of their bodily 
cares, they were not even to take a staff on which to lean 
as they traveled along the hot, dry white chalk hills, 
though the very poorest never went on a journey without 
one. Their whole reward, 


whom they ‘‘ preached, 


those to 
and whose neighbors, or even 
wife or child, they healed, or who perhaps themselves 
had been raised from mortal sickness by them, was to be 
allowed to lie in their clothes on the clay floor, as their 
Master often did, and poor folks in Palestine do yet, and 
to share in the humble fare of their hosts. 


moreover, from 


” 


A contrast, this, between these supreme dignitaries of 
the church in its first days, when Christ was with it, and 
gave them their commission, and defined their social 
privileges, and the high dignitaries of some branches of 
the church to-day! Yet, 


against evil tongues or thoughts, and with all these mi- 


with all these precautions 
raculous endowments, he did not lead them to expect 
uniform success, though their message was so heavenly, 
and the attestation of their being sent from God was so 
incontestable. 

Some places would not receive them at all, or return 
them the ordinary salute of ‘‘ Peace be with you,’’ then 
and still universal in the East. In such cases they were 
to leave, and as they went out of the inhospitable house 
or city, its very dust was to be shaken from their san- 
dals, to mark their utter separation henceforth from it. 
The future, as it rose before him, was darker and darker. 
They might expect, hereafter, to be dragged before the 
church authorities, and scourged in the synagogue yards. 
Nor would this be all. They would be carried before hea- 
then governors and kings for his sake, but the Spirit of God 
would protect them. 


Even in their converts they would 
see bitter trouble. 


Families would be fiercely divided, 
the brother or parent or child hounding to death any of 
their members who had become Christians, and, at 
last, his followers would be hated by all men for his 
name's sake. 

Yet he who endured to the end would be saved. To 
be his servant was thus proclaimed, beforehand, a 
thankless office, where the service was fearlessly faithful. 
But they could not look for a better fate than he, their 
Master, had to bear. If men called Beelzebub, 
how much more would they denounce ¢Aem as emissaries 
of Satan ; for they were to repeat the teachings they had 
heard from him, and these were fatally opposed to the 
Rotions of the day. Yet he did not leave them without 
Sublime Support. They were the special care of God in 


him 
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heaven, and, if they suffered here, they would be glori- 
fied above. 


Bournemouth, Eng. 
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Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 


South Dakota, at Watertown 
North Dakota, at Grand Forks 
Montana, at Butte 


eo « . « May 17-19 
May 24, 25 
May 29-31 


Washington, at Walla Walla June 5-7 
Ohio, at Akron =e June 5-7 
Indiana, at Bluffton. ... Toren i. 


New York, at Buffalo 
Oregon, at Portland 


. June 12-14 

é June 13-15 
Northern California, at San José. June 19-21 
lowa, at Creston June 19-21 
Nebraska, at Lincoln June 19-25 
Mississippi, at Jackson June 20-22 


Idaho, at Pocatella June 26-28 


Utah, at Salt Lake City . he July 1-3 
Wyoming, at Cheyenne “ear eae a ee . July 5, 6 
Colorado, at Denver ; + be ee @ ae SOR July 10-12 
New Jersey Primary and Junior Summer School, ; 

at Asbury Park os nao « + Sy ots 


Missouri, at Columbia a . August 28-30 
Kentucky, at Bowling Green . . August 28-30 


British North America 
Manitoba, at Winnipeg 6.8 eee * O86 . June 5-7 


New Brunswick, at Campbellton . October 





Nova Scotia, at Dartmouth . October g-11 


Ontario, at-——.. . 


ecececcec ces ec oe « October 33-25 
Mexico 


National, at the City ot Mexico . July 14 
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An Opportunity for Training 
Sunday-School Workers 


HE Bible Normal College of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, is making a special effort to help the churches 

to improve Sunday-school work, and offers to take any 
student whom a church may designate for a one year's 
course of training in the Bible, child study, normal 
work, pedagogy, and Sunday-school organization, for the 
sum of®one hundred dollars, on the basis that the stu- 
dent so selected by the church shall go back to the 
church to do volunteer work as he or she may be 
Volunteers of this kind who have been to the 
college have been able to go back to the home churches 
and promote normal or primary work to such an ex- 


able. 


tent that the Sunday-schools in their churches have 
been greatly blessed and their efficiency increased. 
There are in almost every church young men and wo- 
men, who have finished their secular education, who 
could thus spend a year in preparation for religious work 
without great inconvenience. If such young people are 
not able to meet this expense ot one hundred dollars for 
a year, it is felt that the church can make no better in- 
vestment on a purely business basis than to raise, the one 
hundred dollars and send the student to the college. 
This certainly is an opportunity for those who desire 
to know of the latest methods and increase the efficiency 
of their Sunday-school work. 
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Books and Utiters 


Schools, Methods, and Masters 


VIDENCES multiply in testimony of the rapidly in- 
creasing value set upon the principle of the ‘* point 

of contact’’ on the ‘* plane of experience’’ set forth by 
Patterson Du Bois (formerly on the editorial staff of The 
Sunday School Times). One of the latest noteworthy 
evidences is Florence U. Palmer's One Year of Sunday- 
School Lessons for Young Children ($1). All the ‘* les- 
son ‘*the point of contact.’ 
While this procedure marks great progress in the stand- 


outlines’’ begin with 
ards of Sunday-school primary teaching, it is to be noted 
that the principle involved is in danger (like all good 
principles) of becoming formal, and of degenerating into 
a mere trick to arrest Some of the author's 


points of contact are either too remote from the ordinary 


attention. 


Editor’s Note.—Any book mentioned here or elsewhere in these 
columns may be ordered at the price named, postage free, from 
The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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child's experience or from his associated idea with such 
experience. 
This criticism, however, is not meant to disparage 


the very thoughtfully worked-out scheme of lessons, 


but is intended to be cautionary and advisory. The 
contact with the plane of experience ought to be, not 
a mere attention-catch at the start, but a continuous 
One excellent feature of the book is its 


plan of having a series of several lessons on one general 


natural interest. 


theme, or topic, from variant points of view, and vari- 
ously illustrated. Repetition is invaluable, and the 
author shows that she appreciates it. 

Again, the imaging faculty is given its due, in that 
most of the lessons are presented in story form. Some 
times the stories seem a little meager, but perhaps 
this will prove a valuable corrective to the tendency of 
the primary teacher to overload and overteach. The 
book in review is worth the Sunday-school’s careful 
study. The fact that it is not faultless does not exclude 
it from commendation as a noteworthy sign of a pro- 
gressive age. 

For the production of a book on School Sanitation 
and Decoration ($1.50) probably no better brace of 
authors could have been found than the professor of 
sanitary engineering in Purdue University, Severance 
surrage, and the 


Massachusetts state 


Bailey. To 


supervisor of 
drawing, Henry Turner the former, six 
chapters—on school location, ventilating, heating, light- 
ing, sanitation, furniture, hygiene, extra-mural relations, 
etc. —are credited ; to the latter are credited four,—on 
all that pertains to the esthetics of the schoolroom, from 
woods, curtains, and walls to the art products of the 


pupils. A chapter on ‘‘construction and requirements 


of school buildings'’ is contributed by Arthur Bohn, the 


Indianapolis architect. 

The book thus comes with the stamp of authority on 
all that it treats. Not less commendable is it for its at- 
tractiveness than for its collective and timely wisdom. 
Mr. Bailey is especially felicitous, even to the degree of 
being entertaining. In his thinking he is independent, 
and his substratum of humor crops out delightfully 
where it condemns false views pleasantly or commends 
right principles fearlessly. Although portions of Mr. 
surrage’s chapters on construction are necessarily tech- 
nical, yet the chapters are as a whole enlightening and 


suggestive to parents and 


householders as well as to 


school boards, teachers, superintendents, architects, 


and builders. The book contains over a hundred illus- 
Many of these are of subjects suitable for 


school-room decoration, the whys and wherefores of 


trations. 


their suitability being in certain cases demonstrated in 
the engaging text of Mr. Bailey. The long classified 
list of such art works in the appendix will prove a boon 
to many a perplexed school authority. 

A compact yet comprehensive //istory of Education 
($1.25) by Professor Levi Seeley, in which the omis- 
sions are deliberate rather than accidental, and which 
neither professes to be more than it is nor is less than it 
professes, brings a desirable addition to the literature of 
teaching. The author designs his book to ‘* furnish all 
the material that can be reasonably demanded for any 
State, county, or city teacher's certificate,’’ and also to 
provide sufficient matter for classes in normal schools 
and colleges, and for reading circles. Any want of ful- 
abundant references at the 
beginning of each chapter, in footnotes, and in a bibli- 
ography in the appendix. 


ness is made up by the 


While Dr. Seeley follows the general plan of Schmidt, 
he claims that the essential characteristics of his book 
are, as a plan, his own. This plan embraces ‘‘a study of 
the history and environment, of the internal, social, po- 
litical, and religious conditions of the people, without 
which there can be no accurate conception of their edu- 
cation.’’ The general outline divides itself into educa- 
tion pre-Christian, earlier Christian, and modern. It 
studies China, India, Persia, the Jews, Egypt, Greece, 
Sparta, Rome, and Christian influences in many phases, 
ancient and modern, including the present school sys- 
tems of Germany, the United 


States. 


France, England, and 

The book places a high estimate on the kindergarten, 
although it hardly seems to realize the importance of 
Froebel's work to all The author's 
sciousness of his own aim, his wide acquaintance with 


education. con- 
the literature of his subject, and his reverent, catholic, 
Christian spirit, add the recommendation of what lies 
behind the book to what lies superficially in its pages. 
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It is hardly 


definite aim 


supposed that a teacher who has no 
a high grade of work. And yet the 
Kducational 
Paul H. 


hay © 


aimless i . a rarity. In his 
keduca mal lalu 


Hanus reports a teacher as saying to him, 


that is a 


Profe ssor 
s | 


The author, 


Aims and ($1) 
no 
aim idea !"' 


In teac hing new 


then, quite rightly regarded it as a worthy aim to write 


the book now before us. By the educational value of a 
subject he means ‘‘ its efficacy in promoting the realiza- 
tion of the aim of education.’’ This aim, with Spencer 
and Milton, he agrees, is ‘‘ to prepare for complete liv- 
ing,’’ and this completeness consists in being as happy 
Dr. 


education ¢s life rather than a preparation for life looks 


and as useful as possible. Dewey's dictum that 


broader just here. Yet Professor Hanus, too, says that 
the only real preparation for life's duties, opportunities, 
and privileges, is participation in them. However, his 
analysis brings him to incentives and power as the two 
factors which yield the common measure of educational 
This 


chapters discuss the aims of elementary and secondary 


value. is concrete and workable. The first five 


education, the fifth, on ‘Secondary Education 


Life,’’ 


worthy of the careful perusal of religious teachers and 


as a 
Unifying Force in American being especially 
laymen, no less than secular educators. The remaining 
chapters deal with professional teacher training and 
the life 
author thinks, 


with and greatest work of Comenius, who, our 
has never had his just meed of recognition. 
By making clear the principles upon which correct 
thought proceeds, logic indirectly helps the produc- 
This is the position of J. Wel- 
ton in his interesting and helpful book, 7Ze Logical 
Bases of Education ($1). 
large subject, not a traditional form of logic, but an en- 


tion of correct thought. 
It is a handy volume on a 


deavor to ‘‘ set forth the rational bases of all true educa- 
tional work.’’ As such, it devotes much space to the 
nature, postulates, and methods of knowledge, together 
with its relation to language and to logic. It then con- 


siders inference, observation, testimony, hypothesis, 


definition, classification, and explanation, and concludes 
with the relation of logic to education. Appended are 
The book is a 


knowledge, 


exercises in inference and a good index. 
of 


hence appeals to the modern educator with more practi- 


product of modern conceptions and 


cal interest than logic in its ancient and honorable 


forms. 
> a 4 


Noteworthy Contributions to 
American History 


HE notable revival of interest in the early history of 
Pennsylvania which resulted from the publication 

of Sydney George Fisher's book on The Making of 
Pennsylvania, will be sustained by Professor Albert 5. 
Bolles’s much fuller work, which deals with the matter 
more amply and systematically, bringing the story down 
to 1790,—Venunsylvania : 
$5). 


exceeded in interest by any other, and much of it gath- 


Province and State (2 vols. 


The early history of the Commonwealth is not 


ers around the figure of the most notable man who took 
William 


and his ‘* Holy Experiment’’ of establishing a commu- 


a part in building up British America. Penn 
nity based on peace and equity naturally form the chief 
theme of the opening chapters, But the (Quakers were 
but one of several similar elements in the make-up of 
early Pennsylvania, which was a sort of museum of re- 
ligious parties of the oddest sort, attracted thither by 
Penn's policy of religious equality and absolute tolera- 
had of As Dr. 


Bolles shows, he encountered a steady opposition, not 


tion. Penn himself no bed roses. 


only from his Whig ‘‘ unfriends’’ in England, but from 
a party of popular opposition within the colony, of 
whom David Lloyd was the capable and unscrupulous 
leader. Nor were his hands held up as they might have 
been by his own friends, who often acted so as to give 
But his stands untar- 


occasion to his enemies. record 


nished as a far-seeing and magnanimous statesman, 


whose code of laws was more humane and sensible than 
any other before Romilly’s reforms of the laws of 
England. 

After carrying the narrative to the end of the period 
covered, Dr. Bolles devotes the greater part of his sec- 
ond volume to a full historical discussion of Pennsylva- 
nian conditions,—political, economic, social, intellec- 
tual, and religious. The ninety-two pages given to the 


religious history are of especial interest, although, as the 
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uthor remarks, book 


The 


Pennsylvania, and is 


far from exhaustive. marks 
an cra in the hist 


a livels 


style, and is quite free from every 


iow iphy of 
written in often humorous, and always graphic, 
kind of straining after 
effect. 

Professor John Bach 


/listory of 


, 
from the Revo 


MeMaster’s 
the F. 
to the 


have been destitute of interest if it had been confined 


fifth volume of his 
oplesof the United States 
Civil War (32. 50), would 

to 
the political and governmental history of the country. 


history, Al 


, 
wtfar 
MON 


Even the Monroe Doctrine and the rise of the spoils 
followed 


intolera- 


relieve the decade which 


Great 


system would not 


the second war with Britain from an 


ble weariness. But his labor to prodyucem-history of 
the people enables him to clothe¢thé events of the ‘time 
with charm and attractiom His picture of frontier life 
in his forty-fifth chapter, for instance, recalls the admi- 
rable delineation of social life in Philadelphia in his first 
volume. So the lively chapter on English criticisms of 
our country, the review of our literary history, the rise 
of public schools, the gradual change of base as regards 
slavery, the story of the anti-Masonic excitement, the 
battle over the merits of canals and railroads, and other 
discussions, lift this volume to an equal place with any 
of the four already published. 

James Ford Rhodes does not commit himself as to the 
number of volumes which he will need to bring his 


History of the United States from the Compromise of 


7850 ($2.50) down to 1885. As the present fourth vol- 
ume covers less than three years,—from the Peninsular 
Campaign of 1862 to Lincoln's second election in 1864, 
—it is to be presumed that he will proceed with more 
rapidity when he gets through the crowded years of the 
war. The calm and judicial spirit which shone through 
On 


the main issue besWeen North and South, between free- 


the earlier volumes is equally conspicuous in this. 


dom and slaw@fy, Mr. Rhodes has chosen his side, and 
sticks to it. 
of the time, 


But on the secondary issues and disputes 
McClellan 
the Administration 


as between General and his 


critics, or between and those who 
thought the war might have been conducted with fewer 
invasions of personal liberty, he tries to hold an even 
balance. Lincoln is, in his eyes, the hero of the war, 
Most 


Americans will think he goes a little too far in his ex- 


but this does not exempt him from criticism. 
culpation of Earl Russell in the matter of the Alabama. 
Lord John was a man of honest purposes, no doubt, but 
he had other and less admirable qualities, which iater- 
fered with his political success in England, and which 
It is not 


possible to describe Mr. Rhodes as a brilliant historian, 


cost his country very dear in this instance. 


but he is clear and ample in his narrative. 

Moorefield Storey’ s life of Charles Sumner (31. 25) car- 
ries him into the discussion of excited times both before, 
during, and after the war. He writes with an admira- 
tion of his hero which will not be shared by all even of 
those who agreed with him on the main issues of poli- 
tics, but also with an evident purpose to be fair and 
judicial. The chapter on Sumner's successful resistance 
to the acquisition of San Domingo has an especial in- 
terest from the parallel it offers to the present political 
situation, The book is worthy of the subject, and is an 


indispensable addition to our historical literature. 
2% % 
A Book that Connects the Old 
and New Testaments 


ie reading the New Testament, we find our Lord and 
the Pharisees, the chief priests, and with Roman and 
The 


ment is absolutely different from that in which the his- 


his apostles in continual contact with the scribes, 


Greek and Jewish-Greek surroundings. environ- 


tory recorded in the Old Testament closes. There we 


have the old Oriental surroundings, of which the Persian 


>” 
civilization and the Nehemian ideas of Judaism are pre- 
sented as the features then modern. To account for the 
times of Jesus, we need to learn the processes by which 


Who 


circumstances 


the older environment passed over into the newer. 


were the scribes, and in what historical 
did they arise? Who 
and the Sadducees ? 


different from their 


and whence were the Pharisees 
Who were the chief priests, so 
Aaronic predecessors? What were 
the antecedents of the complicated relations that had 
come to exist between Jew and Greek and Roman ? 
Josephus and the historical books of the Apocrypha 


are at hand to answer these questions, and it would be 


Vol. 42, No. 20 


well if more persons read Josephus and the Apocrypha 
But these 
They 


other sources less accessible from which some informa. 


sources are not equally trustworthy through 
) } gh. 
out. need critical handling. And there are 


tion is to be drawn. Hence a modern treatment of this 
period in the history is not uncalled for. 

Dr. of Auburn 
Theological Seminary, is not the only recent author who 


Professor James Stevenson Riggs, 
has studied this period, but his study of it is remarkably 
careful and successful, im his History of the Jewish Peo. 
ple during the Maceabean and Roman Peripds (In- 
cluding New Testament Times), ($1.25 net). The book 
is throughout concise, well proportioned, if teresting, 
It shows wide reading of the works of thosé who have 
preceded him, and thorough assimilation of the discoy. 
eries they have made. The indexes are unusually com. 
plete and well arranged, and maps and chart are added, 

This is the fourth volume to appear in the “ Histor. 
cal Series for Bible Students,'’ the first three volumes 
being on the earlier history of the people of Israel by 
Professor Kent. The series loses none of its prestige by 
the issuing of this new volume. 


“ % % 


The Book of Job. With Introduction and Notes. By Edgar 


Cc. S. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds and Prebendary of 
Wells. (Oxford Commentaries. Edited by Walter Lock, 
1).D., Ireland Professor of the Exegesis of Holy Scripture. ) 
$1.25. 


One finds in Dr. Gibson's book an altogether admira- 
ble appreciation of the literary unities of the Book of 
Job, and of the literary form as bringing out the mean. 
ing of the contents. In other words, here is a bright, 
scholarly commentary which actually applies itself to 
the task of elucidating the book upon which it comments, 
and not to the very different task of making guesses in 
regard to its details. Dr. Gibson discusses briefly but 
thoroughly the questions concerning the text and the in. 
tegrity of the book that are really important, but he 
devotes himself mainly to rendering the contents of Job 
intelligible and vivid. He has thus made a commen- 
tary that is unusually fitted to be helpful. As a speci- 
men, take his statement of the purpose of the author of 
the Book of Job : ‘*The problem of the mystery of pain 
and suffering weighed heavily upon his mind, and 
through the medium of the old patriarchal story he 
would set his thoughts upon it before his contemporaries. 
He has no complete and consistent theory himself to put 
in the place of the old one which he demolishes, but 
one thing he can see clearly enough, viz., that you have 
no right to argue back from suffering to sin, and this he 
is determined to make others see as well’’ (p. xiii). 


% 


Notes on the Bacon-Shakespeare Question. 
Sr. 50. 


By Charles Allen, 


If it was worth while to answer the arguments put 
forward to prove that Lord Bacon is the real author of 
the plays ascribed to Shakespeare, then Mr. Allen is to 
be congratulated on his decisive disposal of that queer 
piece of sophistication. He deals at most length with 
the argument that the plays must have been written by 
a lawyer, as no one else could have shown such an in- 


He 
takes, as parallel, cases of authors who were not lawyers, 


timate acquaintance with legal language and facts. 


but who showed as close an acquaintance with the sub- 
ject as does the author of the plays. And he points out 
in the plays a number of cases in which legal blunders 
are made, such as Lord Bacon could not have perpe- 
trated. He also shows the evidences furnished by the 
language of the plays and their local allusions that their 
author was a Warwickshire man, and also familiar with 
theatrical He 


his attempts at poetry with sufficient closeness to show 


matters. examines Bacon's career and 
that he could not have written the poorest of the series, 
and that he had nothing but contempt for English poetry 
and poets. Like all controversies, this has its chief 
value in leading to a more searching examination of the 
things in dispute, and no one has made better use of it 


than Mr. Allen in this admirable book. 


£2 


Books Received 
May 7 to May 14 
All's Well That Ends Well 
Io cents. 


Bible Studies on 
MacGillivray. 


By William Shake 


Sanctification and Holine By Rev. J. D. 


$1. 

British Case against the Boer Republics 
rial South African Association, 66, Victoria Street 
ster, S. W. 3d. 


Issued by the the Impe 
Westmini- 














yer, 


jpe- 
nine 
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. » ¥ 
sct's Valedictory. By Rev. Robert F. 
gon D.D., LL.D. $1.25. 
's Den, The. By Rev. Jacob Chamber- 
arnt M.D., D.D. $1. 


Eightieth Annual Catalogue of the Officers and 


Students of the Theological Seminary of 
‘Auburn in the State of New York. 1899-1g00. 
. itor's Bible. Edited by the Rev. W. 
ag wcvorlae Nicoll, M.A, Li.D. Vols. 1. 
lI, 111. 
Garden of Eden, The. By Blanche Willis 
Howard. $1.50. 
George Washington By Woodrow Wilson. 
$1.50. 
Life of Jesus of Nazareth By Rush Rhees 
$1.25, net j 
Master's Mission, The. By Rev. W. ©. Stiles. 
Paper 10 cents 
Our Presidents, and How We Make Them. By 
A. K. McClure, LL.D. §a. 
schoolmaster, The. By Roger Ascham. Paper, 
1o cents. 
The Mind of Tennyson. By E. Hershey 
Sneath, Ph.D. $1.25. 
Towards Pretoria. By Julian Ralph. $1.50. 
While Sewing Sandals Tales of a Telugu 
Pariah ‘Tribe. By FEmma_ Rauschenbusch- 
Clough, Ph.D $1. So. 
“2% % 


fHusiness 
Department 


Advertising Rate 





0 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be | 
wed within a year, or fora space of not less than | 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be | 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with | 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contracts 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For | 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon | 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For insides | 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an | 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are | 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


Two fast trains daily to Portland, Oregon, 
Union and North- 

‘*The Overland Limited” 
leaves 6.30 P. M., equipped with Pullman 
sleeping-cars, tourist cars, free reclining-chair 
cars, buffet library-cars. 


via Chicago, Pacific, 


Western Line. 


All meals in dining- 
cars. ‘* Pacific Express’? leaves 10.30 P.M., 


with similar equipment. No change of cars. 
The best 
All agents sell tickets wia 
Chicago & North-Western R’y, or address 


W. A. Cox, 601 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 
Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, 350 Il 
lustrations, New Concord- 
ance, New Maps. 
Helps are just what Sunday-school teachers 
want. The Illustrations are from recent photographs. 
mcordance is the most complete yet produced. 
mage are _ ially engraved from the latest sur- 
"th and have t seo | index. 
¢ Sunday School Times says; ** The Nelson 
Teacher's Bible is of high grade.”’ ‘‘ The work 


Fastest time. Unequaled service. 


of everything. 











is excellent. All styles and prices. For sale by all 
& SONS, publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. 
New Children’s Day 
ora Service of no ordinary 
music spirited and | 
rown beautiful. Send ten 
cents for this and two 
1024 Arch Street, Philadelphia ; 38 Ran 
dolph Street. Chicago. 
Heavenly Sunlight 
Y 48 well as for every other festival day. Buy anew, 
pe lass Sunday-school hymn-book and save expense 
Tvices. (Only So. so per roo. Editors: Entwisle, } 
in three weeks! S } 
Send 10c. for sample copy and 
Puprauctory offer. MacCALLA & COMPANY, 
a ers, 249 Dock Street, Philadelphia. 
saPerintendents will find our new exercise “ ‘The Voy- 
He, will captivate both scholars and audience 


booksellers, or send for catalog. THOMAS NELSON 
character. Words and | 

others for selection. JOHN J. HOOD, 
Has a number of selections suitable for Children’s | 

Fithian, Geibel, and Lehman. First edition exhausted 

® CHILDREN’S» 
nd ten cents for copy of it and our two other Chil- 


8 Da & g > r Chis 
You wil SB mw pi — ———s and Sunshine. 
» A. WILDE CU., Boston and Chicago. 
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During the last half-century nearly Seventeen Million 


Singer Sewing-Machines have been made and sold. 


This 


tremendous product would make one gigantic machine 
head that would reach from the Singer factory at Elizabeth, 


N. J., to the factory at Kilbowie, Scotland. 


Its base 


would be about three thousand miles long and twelve 


hundred miles wide. 


The top of its needle-bar would be 


fifteen hundred miles above the earth. 


ONE MILLION SINGER SEWING-MACHINES 
WERE SOLD DURING THE YEAR i899. 

The reason Singer machines are so much preferred is 
because of their uniformly easy operation, great capacity 


and durability. 


A Singer machine outwears all others 


because of its superior construction from the best mate- 
rials; every part can be exactly duplicated in any City in 


the World. 
SOLD ON INSTALMENTS. 


OLD MACHINES EXCHANGED. 


The Singer Manufacturing Company. 





CHILDREN’S DAY MUSIC 
** Voices from the Woodland.’’ An attractive, 
new, and inspiring service for Sunday-schools, by Adam 
Geibel, R. Frank Lehman, and others. 5 cents per copy, 
or with three former issues for 10 cents; $4.00 per 100, 
prepaid. ‘* Songs for Work and Worship”? is our 
newest 1900 hymn-book, with 248 pieces by Geibel, Leh- 
man, Entwisle, Fithian, Lorenz, and others. It must 
succeed, because it is full of ‘‘ successes.’’ Copies sent 
for 30 cents, returnable in one week if desired. $25 per 100. 


Geibel & Lehman, 1022 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SHORTER 
| tire or D. LL. MOODY 
by his son, Paul Dwight Moody. ‘Iwo volumes; 
18 illustrations, including six of Mr. Moody. 25 cents. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Liberal terms. 
oP. T, Superintendent, 250 La Salle Ave., 
Chicago, or East Northfield, Mass. 


Have it Sent 
to Your Own 


Address 


—— 


SALESROOMS IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 





| 





1900—HALL-MACK CO.’S—1900 


, 
CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES 
Better and brighter than ever 
Flowers of Junetide ) Samples of the 
Joy and Praise » three for ro cts., 
With Flags and with Flowers } i” stamps. 
Music by Messrs. J. Lincoln Hall, C. Austin Miles, 
Maurice A. Clifton, and others. §4 per 100, postpaic 


Hall-Mack Co., Publishers, 1020 Arch St., Phila. 


Children’s Day 


Rosche. 


New Services, Golden Sune 
beams. Music by Gabriel and 
Day of Song and Gladness, by Marion 
West. Joyful in Our King, for Primary, by Mrs. At- 
wood. Message of the Flowers, a new motion song 
by Miss Knight. Any of above sc. 
Recitations, 32 pp. 15 Also all other S.S. supplies. 
Catalogs free. Henry D. Noyes & Co., Boston, Mass. 






SPENCERIAN PENS 


WRITE WELL WEAR LONG 
ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED 


Samples sent on receipt of 
return postage — 2 cents, 


Estasitsueo 1860 





HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


THEOLOGY 


JULY 5-21, 1900 


Courses in New Testament, Homiletics and 
History of Religions of India, by Professors in 
Harvard University and by Protessors E. D. Burton 
FC. Porter, M. Bloomerecp, EF W Hopkins, Deans 
G. Hopes, ¢ H L&onakp Pres C. C. Haut, Dr 
G. A. Gorpon and Bishop |. H Vincent. 

Circulars on application to R. S. Morison, secretary 
Harvard Divinity School, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Incurably deaf or hard-of-hearing adults, young 
or old, can acquire 


LIP-READING AT HOME 


in6weeks. Easy, practical, interesting lessons by mail. 
One hour daily for study and practice hesults uniformly 
satisfactory. qgth year ‘lerms moderate. Send for cir- 
cular. David Greene, 1122 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Teachers Wanted 


American Teachers’ Bureau, 
St. Louis, Mo. a4th year. 


SACRED SONGS 
No. 2 si 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 
PRAYER-MEETINGS. 
By the popular Authors of 
SACRED SONGS No. 1 


of which over 735,000 have been sold. 
$25 per 100. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 
: are scarce, but we have 


New Ideas lots of them in 


“FORWARD” 


Sample copy mailed on receipt of 20 cts. 





each. Children’s Day | 





ing your 


package with others? 


in your own home directly? 


: , 
our new martial service for Children Ss Day 
| Don’t use a service simply because “it’s cheap.” 
| “The best is always ’’— $4.00 per 100; 50 cents per 
} dozen—‘ the cheapest.”’ Send 10 cents for samples 


| * 
Tallal/ loieding, tso Fifth Ave., 


New York. 


108 Washington 
| St., Chicago. 


\ 


Are you still receiv- 


copy of The 


Sunday School Times in a 


Why not 


You can 


have your copy changed from a package 


club to go to your own address until the end of 


your present subscription for only fifteen cents. 


Hand fifteen cents to the club organizer, with your 


name and address, and the money will be forwarded to us, 


with all needed information. 


You will save the club organizer the trouble of seeing that you get 


your paper. 


You will get the paper at home,—get it on time every 


week, whether you are absent from Sunday-school or not,— get 


it in a way that has been adopted this year by many thou- 


sands who gave up the old way because the new is so 


much better. 


And the difference in cost is only fifteen cents. 


See your club organizer at once, hand him 
fifteen cents, and he will order the 


paper sent by 


your own address. 


Joun D. Watt es & Co., 


Publishers. 


mail straight to 


chen 
Let | 


Uncle Sam 
Do the Work 
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The Sunday School Tines From Our Weighbors 


Philadelphia, May 19, 1900 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 


** second-class matter 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the followin g rates, for either old or new st 
scribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 

live or more copies to separate 
75 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. ( Lhe 
former rate was §I1.0o. ) 
md Less than five copies, and more 
5 1 00 than one will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Five or more copies in a package 
60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$ 1 50 One copy, one year. 

One copy, one year, to minis- 
$ 1 00 ters, mi Sonatas, and theological 
students, 

a e .. One free copy additional 
Fr ee Copies will be allowed for every 
ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate, 


% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 


Additions i 





a club—such additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 


of the yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition 
is made, 


The papers for aclub ot five or more 


A Club at 


+r subscribers may be ordered = sent 
Two Rates partly to individual addvesses ai 75 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at 


60 cents each, when so desired, 


Papers sent in a package at the fo 


How Papers 


cent rate do not bear the names of 

are the subscribers in the club Ihe 

Addressed —- is addressed to one person 

Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 

at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

A package-club subscriber can have a copy trans- 


ferred to a separate address at any time, upon the 
additional payment of 15 cents, 





Dividing Large packages at the fo cent rate 
> z may be divided into sma r packages 
a Package of five or more copies each, it Crsired 
The paper, is not sent to any subscrther beyond 
/ id fo om, unless by special request 
copt es of any oneissueof th foena 





ters of a schooltoexamine it, wild 


free, upon application, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, Which im lude postage: 

8 shillings 


One copy, one year, 
7 6 shillings each 


Iwo or more copies, one year, 
‘To ministers and missionaries, 
fur one or more copies, 6 shillings each 


‘To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 


the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 


be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, EF. C., will receive yearly 
or halt-yearly subs scriptic ms at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOUN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
I. O. BOX 1550. 


B. & B. 


a special feature 


of this Dry Goods business which we haven’t 
said as much about as we'd like to, is 
laces and embroideries 

We want you to know right here and now 
that we've a Lace and Embroidery stock with- 
out equal in variety of pretty dainty styles. 

Neither Paris or New York can show you 
finer Lace Novelties than what’s here—and 
on everything, even to the narrowest edging, 
we demonstrate earnestness about saving you 
money 

Send for our special Lace and Embroidery 
catalogue—over 250 pictures, with prices, of 
new Lace and Embroidery Edges, Insertions 
and All overs, 

I’retty effects for trimming wash gowns and 
loulard Silks and for shirt waists. 

Styles and prices you'll be pleased with. 

Ask specially for samples of 36 inch all- 
wool Plaids, 35¢.—spring-like 
dressy for skirts to wear with shirt waists 
the wonder is they're not fifty cents. 

I: xceptionally pretty wash goods for 12 "3c, 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Ra. 


colorings — 


SEND TO 


H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. | 


| very best 
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How a Great Teacher 
Won a Pupil 


HE teacher was Sokrates. The par- 
ticular pupil in question (and it was 
‘in question’’ with a vengeance) was 


He was fond of 


reading, and spent quite a sum in collect- 


named FEuthydemus. 
ing the works of celebrated writers. In 
fact, he had quite a noted library. But 


he had one radical defect that was likely 


to vitiate his good work. He imagined 


that he ‘* knew it all.’" He was young, 
and so was notyet able to be a member of 
the Athenian Ekklesia (‘*‘ General Assem 
bly,’” as we might call it) and to address 
the people, though he had not the 
slightest doubt as to his ability to give the 
advice on any subject that 
might come up. Whether it was a matter 
of trade or finance, of war, peace, or 
alliances, he felt perfectly competent to 
Sokrates saw that 


give wise counsel. 


there was good in the young fellow, but 
that the conceit must first be gotten out 
of him! «*Seest thou a man wise in his 
own conceit? There is more hope of a 
fool than of him.’' Sokrates did not 
know that this was in the Bible, but he 
believed in it, all the same ; for if ever a 
man lived who was a mortal foe to all 
sham and 
Sokrates. 


The first step was to arrest the attention 


pretense, that man was 


Euthydemus, and get him interested. 
Sokrates did this one day by directing a 
conversation, not to Euthydemus, but at 
him. In this conversation Sokrates ex- 
pressed his astonishment at a thing that 
in our own age is seen in a great many 
people who ought to know better ; and 
that was, the notion men have that the 
difficult art of guiding the affairs of a 
city or a state comes to men of its own 
accord, although other and far inferior 
matters have to be learned from compe 
tent teachers. Euthydemus took no part 
in the conversation, but Sokrates saw that 
his interest was aroused. So at an op- 
portunity he sought a private interview 
with Euthydemus. Why so? Because 
the young fellow had some painful men- 
tal surgery to undergo, and no others 
were to witness his discomfiture and 
mortification. But as the patient was to 
be convinced of the surgeon's kind inten- 
tion, Sokrates began by paying Euthyde- 
mus a well-deserved compliment for laying 
up treasures of wisdom rather than of 
silver and gold, Sokrates thus showed 
his great common sense and his knowledge 
of human nature; for merited praise 
judiciously bestowed is one of the strong- 
est levers a teacher can use when he 
wants to move a pupil in any given 
direction, 

Of course, Euthydemus was delighted, 
and the approbation of the great teacher 
acted as a sort of anodyne for the pain 
that was to follow. Sokrates then began 
to question him as to his purpose in life, 
and as to the use he expected to make of 
At first Euthy- 


demus had no answer ready , but at last, 


his acquired knowledge. 


guided by the teacher's questions, he ad- 
mitted that he wanted to be a leader 
among men, and this naturally led 


Sokrates to show the need of special train- 


ing if one is to become expert in any given | 
: | charge, he knew exactly what he was doing, and 


line of work. One of the prime requisites 


for leadership, viz., justice, 


Euthydemus 
’ 


. ! 
was sure he already possessed in as great a 


degree as any one else. But when Sokra- 
tes pressed him to define 


demus was chagrined to find that he was 


utterly unable to give any clear and com- | 


prehensive statement of the difference 


between justice and injustice, or between 
right and wrong. 

They then took up point after point, 
and each time Euthydemus felt that he 
now had a subject on which he could 
maintain his ground. But in every in- 
stance the questions of Sokrates proved 
that Euthydemus had not done any clear 
and satisfactory thinking on the matter, 
at times Sokrates 


even though purposely 
g y 


presented a weak and sophistical argu- 
ment, to see if Euthydemus could not 
meet it. 

At length they part—Euthydemus the 
most crest-fallen man in all Athens. But 
he was bent on improvement; and he had 
the sense to see that his best hope of this 
lay in association with Sokrates. So, 
with his conceit all gone, he sought out 
the great teacher and spent all possible 
time with him. Now Sokrates had 
a good working basis, and mark _ his 
subsequent procedure, as told by XNeno- 
phon : 

‘When Sokrates found that Euthyde- 
mus felt this way, he would not confuse 
him in the least ; but in the simplest and 


clearest manner he used t 


» explain what 
he thought Euthydemus ought to know, 
and the things best for him to study."’ 

As this article is written with the hope 
of helping teachers, notice the different 
steps taken by Sokrates. He awakened 
interest, secured attention, met his pupil 
privately, 
his mistakes, made him willing to learn, 
and fAen began a course of kind, patient, 


simple, and clear instruction. 


Two New-Yorkers 
One Gives the Other a Handy Lift 


Mr. E. C. 


known wholesale 


Ifazard, one of the oldest and best- 
grocers in New York, has for 
many years given his attention to the prepara- 
tion of fine food delicacies. He has a farm and 
experiment station down on Staten Island, where 
the famous Shrewsbury Ketchup, Burnt Onion 
Sauce, Shrewsbury Mushrooms, and other deli- 
cacies, are prepared in a most skilful manner. 
One evening last autumn, while on his way 
home, Mr. H. 
N.j.C 


one foot in the grave 


sat with one of the officials of the 
railroad, who seemed to be living with 
stomach so badly dis- 
ordered that nothing would digest. It seemed 
only a question of a few weeks, at most, when 
death would come. 


‘Mr. Hazard insisted upon taking the gentle- 


man to his house and giving him a package of 


Grape-Nuts breakfast food, which is manufac- 
tured by the Postum Cereal Co., at the pure food 
factories at Battle Creek, Mich., a food which 
Mr. Hazard had been using at his own table for 
a long time, greatly to his benefit. 

“He told the gentleman that he could get 
well in a few weeks by the use of perfectly pre- 
pared food of this sort, and would never forget 
the day when he first tried Grape-Nuts. ‘The 
prediction came true ; the official is not only 
alive to-day, but is in better health than he has 
experienced for many years, all of which he at- 
tributes to the use of Grape-Nuts, and from the 
advice of Mr. Hazard." 


There are two reasons for this: In the first 


place, Grape-Nuts are made from certain se- 
lected portions of wheat and barley that contain 


phosphate of potash and albumen which nature 


uses in the human system to make up the gray 


matter in the brain and nerve centers throughout 


th - body 

The nervous system directly controls the diges- 
tive machinery, and the brain controls the work- 
ing and money-making power Mr. Hazard 
knows this, from his knowledge of foods and 


fy 
. t 


m his own experience with Grape-Nuts 


Therefore, when he took the railway official in 


the result proved the correctness of his knowl- 
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FOR GOOD TEETH, 


GOOD, USE 





AND TO MAKE BAD TEETH 

















won his good-will, showed him |} 





being so widely advertised at $18.00 to $25 
three months’ free trial to 
United States; no money to be paid until after re 
eived. For full particulars, special machine catal 

and special price offerings, cut this notice out, and 
mail to 





I™ was the Food Success of 1899, and 
the first of the kind ever offered the 
American People, Cooked, Seasoned 
and put up in convenient-sized, key- 
opening cans. 
Success attracts imitators. 


LIBBY’S VEAL LOAF 


Is the Original. 


All other brands of Veal Loaf in tins 


are imitations of Libby's. 


When you want a delicious lunch or 
supper of daintily seasoned meat, get 


Libby’s Veal Loaf, Chicken Loaf, 


Cottage Loaf. There are 71 Varieties 


of Libby’s Foods in tins. 
New edition, 
Things to Eat,” sent free if you write 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago, 





Big Seep in Soule Machines 


For $12.75 you can now buy the same make of high- 
grade, improved, 20 year guaranteed, beautiful oak- 
cased sewing machine that your dealer asks S40 
0.00 for, and a far better machine than those 
shipped on 
lace in the 


any one, any p 


Sears, Rorsuck, & Co, Chicago. 


“How to Make Good 








HUNTING 
FOR 
STORIES 


Just the right stories (so hard 
to find!) for the children ? Ask 
us for a free specimen copy of 
The Scholars’ Magazine. There 
"Ss papers 
combining high grade and low 
Wouldn’t it be worth 
while to know of a really satis- 


are not many children 
price. 


factory story ~-paper, 


printed, carefully edited, and 
costing you only about two 
cents a month? Allow us to 
show you The Scholars’ Maga- 


zine. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 


1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Jn ordering goods, or in making yr ag 5 oaie 
anything advertised in this paper, y« 
| publisher ind the adt ertiser by stati ap Dp 

the advertisement in The Sunday 


School Times 
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rth Re eatin 'than that which took place the night of | 

Wo p G the great Chicago fire in 1871. Mr. 

deans Moody and I were conducting a _ large 

‘ : . meeting in the old Farwell Hall. After | 

Sankey Ss Side-Lights on a moving sermon by Mr. Moody, he} 

: called upon me to sing. Everything was 

the Moody Biography quiet in the streets outside, and no eal. 

ular incident influenced me in the choice 

of a song. This, however, was what I 
N° LIVING man knows more of the happened to select : 






























































From aa authorized interview with Ira D Sankey 


inner history of the late evangelist |. To-day the Saviour calls, for refuge fly. 
p L Moody's religious work than The storms of justice fall, and death is nigh.’ 


jra D. Sankey, the gospel singer. The} +The echoes of the song had scarcely 
relations between these two Christian | ceased to reverberate in the building, 





A labor saver—quick and easy shiner—polishes brightest, with 
out odor, dust or muss—up-to-date—it’s a sunshine! 
workers were remarkable. For thirty when the old courthouse bell near by be- MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF “RISING SUN STOVE POLISH.” 





ears they worked together, and phenom- © eing, souneing the alarm of fire. ——— aoe _-— 
ye , , eS It was the death-knell of the city. The , 
enal has been the result of their miazis- | noise and confusion were so great that the ‘Stlver Plate 

tions. meeting had to be adjourned. Mr. ” 
Tadty had the news of Mr. Moody's Moody and I stood outside the building, that Wears. 
; watching the flames, and when we parted 
| that night it was not to meet again fora 
month. Farwell Hall was in ashes next 
morning. 
sand dollars was offered him for the work. oe | observe this sentence on page 175 
When Mr. Sankey learned, however, that of the ‘Life :* «While Mr. Moody and 
Mr. Sankey have not received a cent of 
personal benefit from the royalties on the 
hymn-books, unkind and ignorant asser- 
declined the tempting offer. This makes tions have been made to the contrary.’ 
all the more interesting what Mr. Sankey The songs referred to are the ‘Gospel 
Hymns.’ It was a source of great pain 
















death reached New York when Mr. 


Sankey was importuned to write a biogra- 
phy of his former co-laborer. Ten thou- 


Mr. Moody had expressed a wish that his 


own son write his biography, he promptly 


has to say about and add to the biography age ; e 
7 ‘ . Penns to Mr. Moody that insinuations of this 9 
f Mr. Moody, written by his son, William | > d : t 
R Moody, which has just come from the kind were — made. Mr. Moody died ou an ISS e er 
R E il Com yany’s press a comparatively poor man, and the royal- P : : ? ; i ; 
ae dhl Se ecilen ied ties from the hymn-books have always Rage zee a2 the silver — oS Sma desirable in design, most 
“To me, me vade-nearhe woe gone to the Northfield Schools and other suitable in style. This stamp is a sign of old-fashioned, enduring honesty in the 
this book,’’ said Mr. Sankey, ‘‘is the de- hee te iene anh: Galnmanel | materials and making—new-fashioned energy and good taste in the finish. In 
scription of Mr. Moody's life at North- , enterprises Mr. Moody was interested in. selecting Spoons, Knives, Forks, etc., make sure each piece is stamped: 
Sil asa boy. The efuenees ond the ‘The story which this biography gives 


raw material of a man which were to unite 4 id Sch rad gree rege el oe 66 99 
in forming Dwight L. Moody must be well | SORE! = chools ts er - Th _ oOgel S | Os, 
worthy of careful attention. It was very = : sie ee Phony se of 

- : | OC S shic eds of thousands 

evident that the energetic, fun-loving | 5°20! #1 which hunar - ; —_ — et : : : 
early ev br maghe TS viN€ | dollars are invested, constitute Mr. _ The first question from the lips of a person wise in silver handicraft wil! 
boy would make his mark in some direc- ; ; invariably be—‘‘ Is it ‘* 1847? If it is, it is all right. 
tion when he became a man. And the Moody’s most enduring monument. Send Catal W 
fact is to be noted that notwithstanding Through his own personal instrumental- . — aioe "ee : oy “tl ins , " 

© wet ten Gon ity, all the funds for their establishment, MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 

the enormous amount of work he accom- _- It New York. Chicago. San Francisco. 


plished, and the cares and responsibilities SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
that constantly weighed upon him in later OO - = “Sas 


years, he never lost that love of good- 
natured and honest fun which his _ boy- 
hocd had bequeathed him. 

“My relations to Mr. Moody in his 
evangelistic work were brought about most 
peculiarly... . There was a convention 
of Y. M. C. A. workers at Indianapolis. 
Mr. Moody was in charge of an early 
morning prayer service. I walked in and 
took a seat by the Rev. Robert McMillan. 





equipment, and*conduct were raised. 
seems to me that a reading of this book 
will leave one with a profound conviction 
of the exceeding importance of continu- 
ing the work of these schools. 

‘‘T believe this biography will prove 
very satisfactory to Mr. Moody's friends. 
It will be an inspiration to the millions 
who knew of his work and were interested 
in it. I am surprised that so excellent a 
biography could have been gotten out in | 
so short atime. Both young Mr. Moody | 
and the Revell Company, the publishers, 
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{Lawrence River Trip 


Shooting the rapids of the St. Lawrence made even the wild heart of an 
Indian leap with excitement. Here's a recreative, instructive, exhilarating 
trip for you. To Niagara falls (stop over allowed), down Niagara Corge 

» on electric cats, past Whirlpool Rapids at the water's edge. 
cross Lake Ontario to Toronto, then through the Thousand 


“This preacher was a psalm-singer of : “es } Is a . 
he old ; When | P | _ | deserve great credit for their work. } lands and St. Lawrence River Rapids to Montreal—return ; 
the old school. hen 4 sat down, how- | The first edition of the Moody biogra- | by rail. Round trip ticket—long limit—-from Detroit $26.80. , 
ever, he touched me on the elbow, and Care ™ ; , sat 


phy, which came from the press on April 
21, numbers 150,000 copies. ‘This entire 
edition was spoken for before it was pub- 


is over I want you to start up a ‘Gospel lished. The book is published simul- | 
Hymn." * I sang, ‘These ic a Fountale taneously in England and the United | 
Filled with Blood.’ After the service I, >ttes, and is being translated into Ger- | 
was introduced to Mr. Moody, and he | ™#" Norwegian, and Swedish. 
told me at once that he wanted me to| - - 
come and work with him. This was the | At a Sewing Society 
beginning of the ‘Moody and Sankey’ | 
partnership, thirty years ago. 
“Great interest, I think, attaches to ‘Our Sewing Society meets every week to 
the account Mr. Moody's son has given | sew, and we always have lunch. Just as sure as 
of his father's relations to Henry Drum.- | ! take a cup of coffee I act so silly and say such 
mond. When he was conducting services | absurd things it seems as though I were intoxi- | == ome ae . 
in Scotland in 1873-1874, Mr. Moody cated. I feel so ashamed of myself, but cannot ae 


SUMMER | “Champlai 
f saw the need for some young Christian | help it. My heart will go like a trip-hammer, AMERICAN FIRE HOMES Lake Champlain 


worker to help him. He wished to pre- | and I am invariably kept awake half of that Insurance Company. IN $ go pny be for 
vent those who had been influenced by | night. So I thought I would take my Postum Office, Company’s Building, Pe «2s 
the meetings from going away and for- | Food Coffee the next time, and you should have | 398 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. VERMONT St. Albans, Vt. 
getting about the service. The Rev. | heard the names they called me, ‘old maid, 
James Stalker, now an eminent Scotch | ‘crank,’ ete. 3ut before the lunch was through, 
clergyman, was approached first. By an | Postum had more than one convert, and those 
odd turn of fate, however, Mr. Stalker | who tried it were delighted. They had heard of 
was at that time under agreement to tutor | it, but had no idea it was so good 


from Chicago, $37-00. from St. Louis $44.00, from Kansas 
City $56.00. If you live South or West of Detroit, let us 
quote you arate from your home city. Our booklet suggests 


Summer Tours $20 $100 


illustrates them with beautiful engravings and gives valuable 
information to the contemplating summer vacationist. Bound 
in cloth—you will want to preserve it. It 1s free. 

Give ussome iden of how long you cen take for vour summer outing, how much you “ant ittocostyou etc Ask 

for any information you may desire sbout any trip you havesn mind We will cheerfully anewer any and all 

questions, and can make suggestions from the experience of others which will save you money and enhance the 


pleasure of .our summer outing We may beable to suggest just the trip you have been looking for It #1! cost 
you bul t«o cents pestage. Address 


SUMMER TOUR DEPARTMENT, WABASH RAILROAD, 


1750 LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING, ST. LOUIS. 


said: ‘Mr. Sankey, I’m glad you've 
come. The singing here this morning has 
been abominable, and when this prayer 






Lady Gets Funny on a Harmless (?) Drink 
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And save 
(* »>Money::: von out 
KY cards, circular, 
y kere): oe: 


per, with our $5 or §18 ——— 
« 





tw 4 : : press lype-setting easy, printe 
wo boys in the selfsame house in which ‘IT have given a great deal of Postum away to B96 rules sent. For man or boy. Send 
I was living in E " > > for catalog, presses, type, paper, to 
li ng in ke inburgh, and had to de- | friends, just to convince them how good it is, | factory. 

ine Mr. Moody's invitation. | and they invariably adopt it There are so CASH CAPITAL.......... «$500,000.00 | The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


’ Drummond was next invited, and he | many people who cannot drink coffee without it Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
accepted, 


| 
2 ‘ ‘ other claims.,......... wibeoneeee 1,737,506.62 
th ; He was at that time a student in distressing them, and Postum Food Coffee seems | Surplus over all Liabilities, ; 388,934-50 a bss 
1e Edinburgh Theological Seminary. | to be exactly the thing. Postum and I have TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1900, S01 abit! Tit 
Drummond's f. $2,626,441.18 








ather said to him, when he | pee »nds for years beg he use ; $ 
heard of Mr. M , Been Ne Stands Ser year, § 5 hagen Ge Gee er | cen, Ob UNTER, Areca, Chapel’ — 
don't Mr. oody S proposition: ‘ I ' when it was first introduced, four or five years RICHARD MARIS. Sec. and Treas. Hi obs ’ —. 
‘ani y vive , > ics , , AAMS, Asst. Pa ” J = 
training ae ©° Sive up your theological ago. At first I thought | could not use it, for ee RAW Cae oer. | THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
Ms roy for I've always hoped that you | the way I made it, it was so flat and tasteless DIRECTORS : Ostalog free. 146 Boylston St., Bosten, Mass. 
ight be a minister.’ T ‘as said . harles S. Whel hy se rays ane ag 
‘ ster. This was said in | put when I found out that it simply required long Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles S. Whelen, es . 
th j > . : Beis Ki ‘ © Israel Morris, kdward F. Beale, | 
eae Scotch dialect of the ear- | tolling, the old trouble disappeared, and we | Pemberton S. Hutchinson loin & Galaarl Individual Co Aengenaparertte 
< ” os. K. Gillingha dward Lowb els ‘ nd for free catalog 
Sa “8 Drummond replied : ‘ Moody ! always have an elegant cup of coffee, when we | J°% © Gillingham, |, Fdward Lowber Welsh, | Outfits. snd tat OUTFIT CO 
8 >< ; , reer siti. Sissies SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT C 
in the a yin 6 about reaching men make Postum right Send postal card to Pos =} Dept, 2%. Kochester, N, ¥. P 
thre e& months with him than I would in tum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., for In ordering goods, or in making inguiry con- | . . . 
a wath theological seminary.’ the name and addres Put a small piece ot pts. | agro Slishers phe aa on CHURCH BELLS nd PEALS 
Ca c ~— we will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver 
: n recall no more striking incident putter the size of two peas in the pot, to prevent t he aiattnes that way sao O rT Ee and PE 
m the history of M M ? : . eser, O85 orn See ‘ wee ERE GAVETEESERM Best quality on earth. Get our price. 
) “ir, 2 oody S meetings | it boiling over in The Sanday School 4s cnie | MoeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 
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1 LODVANT I 
come CAMERAS St. 





she < quer lir an id » the appearance ot | 
her house by keeping it clean Don't be foolish and 
try to clean house without Saro.to0 Quick work 
can be done with SArotio., Common soap and elbow | 
service belong to the past generation Be in fashion | 
and use SAPOLIO No. 37. 


fs 


Make pictures 21/214 inches. Load in daylight with our six-exposure film cartridges, 
and are so simple they can be easily 


OPERATED BY ANY SCHOOL BOY OR GIRL 


Fitted with fine Meniscus lenses and our improved rotary shutters for snap-shots or time exposures, 

Strongly made, covered with imitation leather, have nickeled fittings, and produce the best results 
Forty-four page booklet giving full directions for operating the camera, together with chapters on ‘‘ Snap- 

Shots,’’ ‘Time Exposures,’’ 


’ 


‘* Flash Lights,’’ ** Developing,’’ and ‘‘ Printing,’’ free with every instrument, 


Brownie Camera, for 2's «2's pictures ° ° $100 
Transparent-Film Cartridge, 6 exposures, 2'¢><2% .18 
Paper-Film Cartridge, 6 exposures, 2'>.2'¢ ° 10 
Brownie Developing and Printing Outfit ° ° . 75 


The Brownie Camera Club 


Every boy and girl under sixteen years of age should join the BRownig CAMERA CLuR. Fifty Kodaks, valued 
at over $500.00, will be given to members of the club as prizes for the best pictures made with the Brownie 
Cameras, and every member of the club will be given a copy of our Photographic Art Brochure. No initia- 
tion fees or dues if you own a Brownie. Ask your dealer, or write us fora 
Brownie Camera Club Constitution. 








Send a dollar to your local Kodak 
dealer for a Brownie Camera. If 


pemnamcemraeey | | there te Kodak dealer in 9 or EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
The ship the camera promptly. Rochester, N. Y. 


Perfect Poise 


of the woman who wears a FERRIS 
WaIstT is easily distinguishable. 
She rides with easy grace because 
every motion, every muscle is ab- 
solutely free. She rides without 
fatigue because she enjoys perfect 
respiration. Ferris’ Bicycle Corset 
Waist is constructed with elastic 
sides which yield to every motion 
of the wearer. The hips are short, 
the bust is made to give support 
without restriction. Every woman 
who rides a wheel or a horse, who 
plays tennis or golf, should wear 


y : specimen of work. Address Dept. 3. 
‘ Ss / PEN-CARBON-MANIFOLD CO. 
FERRIS’ x 145-7-9 Contre St. New York 
: ANE 7 


: s 2 OSC 

Bicycle Corset Waist J in et Wa fer GET A wenn serena 
They are shown in all their beauty In 
the Ferris Book of Living Models. Pree. ‘ A | S TON 

Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waistsare —_— . $ 200 
sold by all leading retailers. Do Get a boxand try them. The air tight and moisture proof box keeps in 
$270; M inses'y ie. ‘to $1.00; Children's, 3 the goodness—keeps them fresh and crisp until-you want them, H E A L TH Everywhere 
2c. to 0c. Made only by ve . 
THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 Broadway,N.Y. Have you tried Uneeda Biscult? NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. S HO E For Delivered, $4.25 
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LETTERS COPIED WHILE 
WRITING 
No press ;"no water ; no brush; no work. 


That the best thing POSSE, | P Any lnk any pom amy paper, ur Ee 


on never smuts; our clip holds paper firm 
h k ® h fi Write with no extra pressure, and our Pene 
t ey now is the new water— Carbon Letter Book produces a fer/ect copy. 
For letters, bills, etc. Can be used anywhere. 
If your stationer does not keep it, write tor free 
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| 
By writing for our catalog, which tells all 


, S —e saneieenaeeiommiatietaants — - : about this remarkable shoe, which has style, 
i a F } _ | handsome appearance, and gives your feet = 
oO rin- ort and good health It tells all about twenty 
% interest, without default of prv- ee 
interest, is the record of our 21 years of placing 
choice first-mortgage real-estate aan | resets 
the long and severe financial depressions our first 
mortgage loans, carefully selected, have stood secure 
without loss to a single customer. Write to us for our 
list of loans in the blackwaxy belt of Texas and in 
Oklahoma, and for the causes and proofs of our success 
in the trying period between 1878-1899 
OANS GUAKANTEED ‘ 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. Mr. James L. Hughes, Inspector of Schools, Toronto, distinguished as author, lecturer, an ! DITMAN’S SEA-SALT 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa “ ttionist, said it his lectures on Dickens, at Chautauqua, ** ur Mr. Patterson Du Bois of Philadelphi ‘ The Natural Salt of Pure Sea Water 
‘ is the only American who has written a k along the me line that Dickens and |! t et 
‘ } t! 


preach and teach that wonderful thought e reverence that 1dulthood sh uld | a =“ child sod ‘ | TONIC, STRENCTHENING, INVIGORATING 


: eI Used for Quarter Century 
TOE-CORNS “3... Nottie soerey tact ybacygs, woiety | Mw Bren aaa Set, tm a 
A postal sent - . 
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: a te ’ ee . in ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
the GIANT CHEMICAL CO, Phila., JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. - 1031 Walnut oun ae adverticed én thie paper. you will oblige the 
will bring you atrial box of A-<CORN Satve ou sae 


the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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j can get a good fit by mail. 
“Tm going to sto | aoe Ga 

SO es Bek. +, | RALSTON HEALTH SHOE MAKERS 

ending my copy, because I've lent it so often it's getting worn out. This is a common 


complaint with owners of Mr. Du Bois's book, Beckonings from Little Hands, |nut it siro ; CAMPELLO (SROCKTOR), MASS. 


that it has found thousands of sympathetic readers throughout the land. Have your 
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Streeet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


a 7 << <> <£u «44s ‘ as KE AEA REESE | publishers and the advertiser by stating that y 
free, and the corns will go | 


' | 
The Sunday School ‘Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 
publishers will retund to subscribers any money that they luse thereby. 
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